Nine days before Christmas, 
a homeless man died alone 
in a cold, dark doorway of 
a school building in “‘peace- 
loving, liberal’ Berkeley. 


by Vivian L. Hain 


This is dedicated to all of those who have 
passed away without a place to call home. 


n Monday, December 16, 
2002, nine days 
Christmas, it was a cold, wet, 

Moses --early morning after a freezing, 
lotte night of extreme wind and rain. The 
police were called out by a custodian at 


Willard Junior High School who found a . 


dead man lying in a doorway:of the school 
on Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley. 

The deceased, a tall white male in his 
40s with shoulder-length hair, glasses and 
a beard, lay lifeless on the cold, cement 
ground, extremely soaked and wet as a 
sponge, without .a proper coat or blanket 
to shield him from the harsh December 
weather. Clad in a light jacket, a beanie 
cap, three sweaters, two T-shirts, two 
pairs of pants with longjohns underneath, 
and wearing tennis shoes without socks, 
he lay there motionless, apparently dead 
from pneumonia-related hypothermia and 
exposure to the weather. 

Another death of a “nameless” home- 
less person, the cops thought — “proba- 
bly another drug overdose” during the 
holiday season. So much for the “season 
of giving.” Nine days before Christmas 
and two days after his 45th birthday, this 
homeless man died alone in a cold, dark 
doorway of a school building in “peace- 


Berkeley Under Pressure to Allow Homeless Camps 


by A.W. Woodall 


erkeley has two looming prob- 
lems: housing and homeless- 
ness. With median rents higher 
— than San Francisco, affordable 
aaucine in Berkeley has taken on a new 
meaning and urgency. The middle-class is 
finding it increasingly difficult to afford 
housing in Berkeley and the poor are find- 
ing it almost impossible. 

Increasingly, the poor in Berkeley are 
finding the only places they can afford are 
doorsteps, parks, or rail yards. 

- Both homeless activists and city offi- 
cials recognize that more must be done. In 
December, a coalition of homeless 
activists, the Berkeley Homeless Union 


(BHU), did something: they set up a 


homeless encampment across from the old 
City Hall, called it Bushville, and invited 
the city’s homeless to make Berkeley see 
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Vivian Hain, Jasmine Hain and Jan S Scislowski hold a sign in memory 
of Mitch Malewski in front of the rundown Oakland rental unit where 
they lived with Mitch. Mitch died after being evicted by his landlord. 


loving, liberal” Berkeley. 
HIs NAME WAS MITCH 


The dead homeless man’s name was 
Miecyslaw “Mitch” Malewski, a Polish 
political refugee who had fled from 
Poland via Austria to the United States 
in 1982 during the Solidarity Movement 
to escape the oppression and martial law 
in Poland. He had come to the United 


Activists rally at Berkeley City Hall to demand homeless encampments. 
From left, Robert Mills, Yukon Hannibal, and Michael Diehl. 
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‘Mitch — 
(12/14/57 - 12/16/02) 
by Jasmine M. Hain (8 years old) 


_ My stepdad’s best friend died 
He died 2 days after his birthday 
- He died 9 days before Christmas 
_ He was homeless 
He had no place to live 
_ He froze to death in the rain 
with only 3 sweaters on 
He was like an uncle to me 

He was just 45 
_ Everyone always gave him a bad time 
_ But he never gave anyone a bad time 
| He always made little paintings for me 
-He made really good macaroni & cheese 
He was alone and had no family in America | 
No one ever celebrated his birthday 
“Once, I celebrated his birthday 

~ when he turned 43 : | 
We made him a little pink cake § 
with greenicing , 
ne ow, hei is gone forever - 
Ir f his. “little box. 


Hite at 


1 did t —— eet es say goodbye” 
| His name was Mitch. 


Lydia Gans 


hot - 
co My 8- ead dace Jasmine Lain | 


, wrote this little sad poem in memoriam of | 
_ Mitch Malewski. Mitch was a dear friend to. 

_ tay entire family. Jasmine wrote this poem | 
_in her third grade class with her teacher’s | 
help the following day after we found out. 
that Mitch had died on the street in the cold, 
+ wet weather. a 
Bless Jasmine’s precious heart and amaz-_ 
_ ing insight on life and people. Let the spirit of 

_ the lost lives who had no home live on. 
: — ee a 


States looking for a-better life, only to 
pitifully die 20 years later on the streets 
of Berkeley. And there he lay, a human 
being, somebody’s child from a faraway 
place, just to succumb to homelessness 
in the richest country in the world. 

Mitch was born on December 14, 1957, 
in Ogrodziniec, Poland, near Krakow. He 
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See Lonely Death in Berkeley page 18 


Diehl said activists would set 
up tents with or without 
approval since, “civil dis- 
obedience is the only thing 
that has gotten results.” 


ing. And, the one thing that overshadows 
almost all other concerns: they would not 
face penalties, usually tickets and forcible 
removal by the police, for trespassing when 
they seek a place to sleep for the night. 
The encampment proposal is not with- 
out opposition, however. At a meeting Ayo 
between BHU and representatives from 
the Housing Department, City Manager 
and other agencies, one official said plain- 
ly, “Berkeley is not in support of a city- 
wide rotating peace camp.” When asked if S| he 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


their needs. 

Now they are hoping Berkeley will 
give them the go-ahead for permanent set- 
tlements, what BHU calls Peace Camps. 
The camps, limited to 50 residents per 
site, would be managed and supplied by 


current and formerly homeless men and 
women. Debbie Moore of the BHU called 
it “an action of the people” that would 
rely as little as possible on city funds or 
involvement. 

The idea is to provide people living on 


the streets or in temporary shelters with a 
place to pitch a tent, where they will be safe 
and what meager possessions they have 
will be secure. They would have access to 
showers, food, and the resources necessary 
to find employment and permanent hous- 


encampments would be moved, the offi- 
cial replied with a yes. An encampment 
on private land would not be prevented, 
but neither would Berkeley support it, and 
if it became a “public nuisance” it would 


See Homeless Encampments page 19 
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Berkeley Officials Refuse to Expand Shelters 


by A.W. Woodall 


he Berkeley City Council held a 
special work session on January 
21 to discuss housing and home- 
lessness, two of the city’s most 
urgent issues. A report, “Housing and 
Homelessness in Berkeley,” showed that 
there are too few housing units available 
to low-income families, and too few beds 
for those who have become homeless. It 
also highlighted Berkeley’s expensive, 
market-driven rental and housing prices. 

The report was prepared by the Berkeley 
Housing Department, City Manager and 
Office of the Mayor,-and city staff from 
these offices made presentations and 
answered the City Council’s questions. 

However, the specter that hung over 
the meeting and how the report’s-findings 
were received was the possibility of bud- 
get cuts on the federal and state level, 
which could mean a crisis for Berkeley’s 
ability to fund social services. The biggest 
impacts would be to the budget of Health 
and Human Services (HHS), and the 
department faces “major uncertainty,” 
said HHS Director Fred Medrano. 

But, until the federal and state fiscal year 
commences, Berkeley officials can only 
hope and project. By all accounts, the city 
will have to look deep in its pockets for the 
money to pay for continuing services. 

At greatest risk if cuts are made are 
services to the poor and homeless. A nar- 
row gap separates the low-income resi- 
dents of Berkeley from the homeless. 
With cuts to affordable housing subsidies, 
welfare, and childcare support, options for 

the poor are bleak. 

Mayor Tom Bates said Berkeley faced 
“major problems” under those conditions. 

If the number of homeless people 
increases, Berkeley will be faced with pro- 
viding more emergency shelter beds. Those 
aiready on the street — between 1,000- 
1,200 on any given day, according to 
Housing Director Steve Barton — will stay 
on the street. This could lead to a health 
care and substance abuse nightmare. 

Substance abuse, reported to be already 
very high among Berkeley’s homeless, 
could be an explosive problem given that 
the closest detox program is in Marin 
County. Also, HHS and the City Council 
are concerned about funding for the 2034 
program that has been successful in help- 
ing mentally disabled homeless people. 

Homeless activists, some of whom 
came to the meeting to ask the City 
Council to allow homeless encampments, 
listened attentively to the presentations, 
making few comments. Some shook their 
heads or bit their tongues as one city offi- 
cial said Berkeley had “reduced rates ot 
homelessness, incarceration, hospitaliza- 
tion, and poverty.” 

When the subject tured to structural 
barriers to tackling homelessness, fists 
began to pump approvingly in the air and 
echoes of people’s personal histories of 
homelessness floated through the chamber. 

Councilmember Betty Olds said 
Berkeley has to ask itself what is affordable 


still zero squatter rights 
by Randy Fingland 

hooverville 

reaganville 

now bushville 

momentary stop 

for free-box shoes 


at least a foot off 
street pavement 
for far too short 
a respite 


from the forced travel 
that invariably arrives 
in the life 

with no roof 


Berkeley police roust homeless people early in the morning when they’re sleeping and force them to move. 


housing. The Bay Area is the least afford- 
able area in the United States, according to 
the housing report. Although prices have 
decreased, the median monthly rent for a 
two-bedroom apartment is $1,598 and the 
occupancy rate in Berkeley is at least 90 
percent (a rate with which the Director of 
Housing was unfamiliar). 

Olds also asked how many units that 
are called affordable are within the grasp 
of very poor families. As it turns‘out, not 
very many. According to the “Housing 


for having “one of the best programs in 
the United States” for housing its low- 
income citizens. But, he pointed out, 
where Berkeley appears to be failing is in 
offering transitional services. The ques- 
tion is where to get the money. 

Berkeley addresses the need for afford- 
able housing by rent control, rent subsi- 
dies, nonprofit ownership, and trying to 
increase the supply of affordable units (by 
6,400). Once people are homeless, emer- 
gency shelters are mainly used to meet 


According to the “Housing and Homelessness in Berkeley” 
report, for 13,400 very low-income households in Berkeley 
there are 3,200 affordable units, only a fraction of which 
are affordable to families on the very edge of destitution. 


and Homelessness in Berkeley” report, for 
13,400 very low-income households in 
Berkeley there are 3,200 affordable units, 
only a fraction of which are affordable to 
families on the very edge of destitution. 

There is only one shelter bed for every 
three to four people seeking emergency 
shelter. And, Director of Mental Health 
Services Harvey Tureck said that there are 
more, not fewer, people on the street. 

There are safety nets to prevent home- 
lessness, said Eric Landes-Brenman, 
senior management analyst with the 
Berkeley Housing Department, but he 
conceded that they are weak. 

The City Council expressed their con- 
cern with the problem and finding long- 
term solutions. “We have to ask what 
would it cost to really deal with the prob- 
lem and how much are we addressing it,” 
said one council member. 

Mayor Bates congratulated Berkeley 


American 
Friends 
Service 
Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers in 
1917 to provide conscientious objectors an 
opportunity to aid civilian victims during 


housing needs. 
Missing from the agenda was a discus- 


sion of proposals by homeless advocates 


to create legal encampments and expand 
the capacity of shelters in Berkeley. 
Robert Mills of the Berkeley Homeless 
Union (BHU) said Mayor Bates called the 
special meeting at the suggestion of 
Berkeley’s Homeless Commission to dis- 
cuss encampments and shelter expansion. 
City Manager Weldon Rucker called the 
Berkeley Homeless Union and told them 
both items were on the agenda, according 
to Michael Diehl of the BHU. City 
Manager Rucker did not return calls to 
Street Spirit requesting clarification. 
According to Diehl, not only BHU but 
also the Homeless Commission and some 
of the city staff were quite surprised by 
the complete failure to address these two 
issues. Diehl and Mills were able to 
address the omission at the regular session 


World War I. Today it carries on programs 
of service, social justice, and peace work in 
22 countries and 43 areas in the U.S. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 
of Britain received the Nobel Peace Prize 
for their “silent help from the nameless to 
the nameless.” 

AFSC seeks to address the root causes 
of poverty, injustice, and war. AFSC sup- 
ports the rights of immigrants, farmwork- 
ers, homeless people and refugees. It has 
programs on Indian reservations, in rural 
areas, in crowded cities, in prisons, and 
along the Mexico-U.S. border. 
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of the City Council meeting afterward, 
during the public comment session, but 
the council did not respond. “We just feel 
like we’ve really been shafted,” said 
Mills. He also said the funds are available 
but are being used inefficiently. 

The Mayor’s Office responded that a 
lot was accomplished, but time ran out. If 
there was a misunderstanding, “I am terri- 
bly sorry,” said Chief of Staff Cisco de 
Vries. The City Council is planning to set 
up a community meeting to further work 


- on homelessness, possibly with Alameda 


County Supervisor Keith Carson, added 
de Vries. oa 
During the special session, a public 
comment period was permitted, although 
Kriss Worthington moved that public 
comment be allowed before the City 
Council’s response to the housing report. 
The motion was denied, leaving about 10 
minutes before the council adjourned. 

Following procedure, those whose cards 
were drawn in the public comment “lotto” 
were allowed to speak. Thus, BHU was not 
able to call attention to the exclusion during 
both council sessions of the issues they 
thought they had come to discuss. 

During the public comment period, 
Paul Hogarth, a Berkeley Rent Board 
commissioner, asked the City Council to 
spare the housing budget and pointed out 
that housing comprises only five percent 
of Berkeley’s budget. He mentioned the 
defeat of Measure M, which would have 
raised funds for affordable housing units 
by increasing the transaction tax on pur- 
chases of homes above $300,000 by 0.5 
percent (from 1.5 percent). It was largely 
favored by the public and local govern- 
ment, but received staunch opposition 
from real estate companies. 


The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share skills, 
staff, and resources, and help communities 
get organized. Once we get involved, we 
tend to stay: 45 years with farm workers in 
the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace. 


To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 
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hone John Murcko and 
47 families won in court 


against a landlord who tried 


to carry out one of the 


largest mass evictions ever. 
Eines see ee EE 


by Lynda Carson 


n a stunning courtroom reversal of 
an earlier verdict, 67 Oakland renters 
were spared from the eviction-for- © 


profit system that had them slated for 
removal from their apartment building in 
Oakland’s Fruitvale District as soon as 


January 1, 2003. 


In what court watchers and activists 
hail as a victory for the largest group of 
tenants ever to face mass expulsion and 
homelessness in the history of Oakland, 
members of 47 families won a reprieve on 
December 26, 2002, after a long, drawn- 


out court case in which eviction notices © 


served on 21 units of the Crandall 
Apartment Building were set aside. 

In the Superior Court of Alameda 
County, the consolidated case known as 
Horizon Management Group versus 
Florencia Rojas, et al, reached its conclu- 
sion on December 26, 2002. According to 
court documents, judgment was. entered in 
favor of the defendants on the sole ground 
that the building permit was not attached 
to the 30-day notices to terminate tenan- 


cies, as required by Oakland Rent. 
Stabilization Ordinance No. 8.22.130. 


In other words, Dan Lieberman of 
Horizon Management Group failed to get 
the needed permits. to renovate the proper- 
ty located at 1757 26th Avenue in 
Oakland, before trying to evict all of the 


renters in the building. As a result of — 


Leiberman’s failure to seek a permit to 


renovate before trying to evict, in an 


appeal of the case the judge ruled in favor 
of the tenants, despite an earlier jury deci- 
sion ruling in favor of the landlord’s 
attempt to unlawfully evict: 

Alameda County Superior Court Judge 
Horace Wheatley reversed the past jury 


verdict that put so many families at risk of | 


imminent homelessness. Court watchers 
of the case state that Judge Wheatley 
should have done the right thing by ruling 
against the mass evictions right at the 


beginning of the case before allowing it to. 


go to trial, because he had already known 
that the evictions were improperly served 
to begin with. End of story. 

However, in a blunder that caught up 
with him after a public outcry denounced 
the hearing proceedings, Judge Wheatley 


was publicly exposed for allowing the 


case to go forward; and later had to 
reverse the wrong decision of a jury that 
ruled in favor of landlord Dan Lieberman, 


- an owner of Horizon Management Group 


which specializes in maximizing profits. 
In support of the brave renters strug- 
gling to keep a roof over their heads, 


- community anti-eviction activists 


appeared outside the Alameda County 
Courthouse for a noontime demonstration 
during one of the many hearings that took 


_ Close. 
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place before the trial finally came to a 


At this point, community outrage 


‘weighed in on the case as tenants’ attor- 


ney John Murcko fought against attorney 
Susan Luten in court over the never-end- 
ing struggle of poor people fighting 
against profiteers who maximize their 
profits by evicting poor people. 

Renters Javier and Rosa Corral were 
ecstatic that their “January 1st deadline 
evictions” were overturned; but said they 
are still very concerned that Lieberman 
refuses to accept their rent money. Rosa 
Corral spent much time organizing with 
the other renters of the Crandall 
Apartments to fight against their immi- 
nent evictions. “I’m very proud of her,” 
said husband Javier Corral. 

The many renters of the Crandall 
Apartments had a victory toast with attor- 
ney John Murcko after the evictions were 
overturned by Judge Wheatley’s ruling. 

Attorney Murcko, with assistance from 
attorneys Ira Jacobowitz and Anne Omura 


of the Eviction Defense Center, helped the 


renters to fight back against these evic- 


tions that were threatening to make so 


many low-income tenants homeless. 
Lieberman served faulty notices to the 
renters, claiming that he was having 
repairs done at the property, but failed to 
file for a permit or attach it to the 30 Day 
Notices to evict, says Murcko. 

Murcko, an attorney of 32 years who 
loves to play the accordion and sing union 
songs, is originally from Passiac, New 
Jersey. He says that he gained his self- 
confidence from working with famed 
attorney Tony Serra. Now part of the East 
Bay Tenants Bar Association, Murcko has 
been a pro-tenant attorney for the past 17 
years, and helped to form the Eviction 
Defense Center with Ira Jacobowitz; the 
center is now directed by Anne Omura. 


Oakland tenants and Attorney John Murcko won a major victory against a landlord who attempted a mass eviction. 


In another ongoing mass eviction case 
involving Murcko, Lieberman and 
Horizon Management Group, 24 tenants 
residing at 7630 Lockewood Street were 


' served eviction notices on July 31, 2000, 


between 11 p.m. and midnight. Long-term 
renters of the Lockewood Apartments 
believed that they faced retaliation and 
threats of violence from Lieberman 
because they refused to sign a new con- 


tract after he took over the property. 


A press conference was arranged out- 
side the Alameda County Courthouse, 
where tenants showed the media a home 
video of a man in a referee’s jersey with a 
holster serving eviction papers to a tenant 
of the Lockewood Apartments. 

Dan Lieberman, the owner of Horizon 
Management Group, does not shy away 
from being an outspoken advocate for the 
realty industry, investment groups, and 
landlords who try to maximize profits. 

Records show that’ Horizon 


‘Management Group manages at least 22 


properties, ranging from low-income 
areas to wealthier neighborhoods. 
Apartments such as the Regency Towers 


and Lakeview Towers parade their list, as 


well as properties in low-income areas 
such‘as the Lockewood Apartments and 
Crandall Apartments of East Oakland. 

Lieberman and Horizon Management 
Group are known as specialists in maxi- 
mizing profits in so-called underperform- 
ing properties. Dan Lieberman has two 
books on the market entitled, Getting The 
Most For YourHome In A Down Market 
Or Any Market, and Renovating Your 
Home For Maximum Profit. 

In an article written by Lieberman for 
the Moison Investment Company, he 
laments the dot-com bust and how so 
many “Prime A Properties” fell from 
glory with a loss of high rents. He then 
goes on to promote “B & C” counterparts 


Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
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(middle to low-income properties) as 
properties experiencing a surge in worth 
once a little paint is dabbed around and 
some flowers are planted to make the 


place look new, as a means to maximize 


profits on new renters being lured in. 

In another article called, “Getting Rid 
Of Problem Tenants,” written for the 
Apartment Owners News Magazine, 
Lieberman explains how he gets rid of 
renters by accusing them of selling drugs 
or buying them out by offering money to 
get rid of them. 

During. a recent hearing over the mass 
evictions involving Lieberman’s tenants, an 


Oakland Tribune article quoted 


Lieberman’s attorney, Susan Luten, in court 
as stating: “if landlords can’t remove ten- 
ants to improve property, then how is 
Oakland going to improve housing stock?” 
Attorney Luten is the darling of the 


landlords and the insurance companies, 


offering coverage to landlords who get 
into trouble with unlawful evictions. 
While trying to defend the rental hous- 
ing industry’s poor track record during 
another recent court case known as Rios 
Versus Horizon in Judge McKivven’s 


See Oakland Tenants Win Struggle page 19 
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An Act of Conscience from One of New York’s Finest. 


Officer Delacruz refused to 


arrest Neil for trespassing 
because he knew there was 
nowhere else for this home- 
less guy to go. 


by Chance Martin, Street Sheet 


his past year the American public 
solidified its collective denial 


while the American juggernaut © 


lurched ever closer to war with a 
frequently redefined Axis of Evil, meaning 
very few local stories that didn’t involve 
crimes, scandals, or violence managéd to 
penetrate the national news sources’ sea- 


sonal “white out” of feel-good holiday arti- 


cles contrived to spotlight some high-pro- 
file charitable institution. 

For mainstream media, charity is very 
sexy during the holidays. And while chari- 
ty’s ideal probably represents the sole spiri- 
tual employment of wealth, charitable insti- 
tutions certainly can’t do much to end 
poverty and homelessness. Charity at best 


can only provide temporary relief from the- 


suffering poverty and homelessness create. 
The news seemingly seeks to have all 
of us little people believe that such sea- 
sonal expressions of individual generosity 
are the remedy to poverty, so as the num-. 
bers of homeless Americans continue to 
spiral upward, most of us are left frustrat- 


ed and angry to see homeless people COR= 2. 


tinue to die at our doorsteps. 

That’s because ending the suffering 
requires employing a somewhat less prob- 
able spiritual ideal — justice. 

A just society requires little charity. 

Charity could be described as employing 

wealth justly. In a just society the charitable 
ideal is a year-long practice, but because 
the overreaching goal of a society that 
would call itself just is ending unnecessary 
suffering, charitable institutions whose 
philosophies advocate a more just society 
might represent the best bang for the buck. 
Charitable organizations can promote gen- 
erous and more just communities. 


But such a society requires more than _ 


generosity with money, it requires a gen- 
erosity: of spirit — and not only with those 
who can easily benefit from our atten- 
tions, but especially with the least mem- 
bers of our human family. The same peo- 
ple with whom many of us seem to find 
offense at the very fact of their existence. 


Let’s term the human capacity to treat. 


each other justly as kindness. Real kind- 
ness is being unconditionally charitable. 

_ The American psyche is invested in see- 
ing itself as a just society — most lately, to 
further rationalize military aggression — so 
simple themes like justice and kindness 
seem to be qualities that are harder and 
harder for folks to find in the news. 

Anyone who’s ever panhandled; or sold 

_ a Street Sheet, or held a political fundraiser, 
or organized a direct mail campaign, 
prefers donations from folks who feel it’s 
the right thing to do, not because the donor 
feels guilty or pressured. As someone once 
quipped, it’s much easier to demand justice 
than it is to ask for money. ; 

We could also argue whether panhan- 
dling is more symptomatic of humans with 
an economic disorder or of an economy 
with a humanity disorder, but the fact 
remains that successful panhandlers and 
street newspaper vendors alike must devel- 
op human contact with patrons because 
most people are good, and are often moved 
to kindness — to do right by one another as 
well as the community at large. 

Good recognizes good, so when we do 
find ourselves in need — when we must 


rely on the kindness of strangers — a kind - 


stranger is the best kind of stranger we 
can find. And sometimes we can see that 


meer eee! ‘RB 
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when everyday people act from the good-_ 


ness in their hearts even a single act of 
kindness can multiply. 

Kindness can create radical change. 
Imagine that. 

If you disagree, we understand; but 
that doesn’t mean that we’ll close our 
eyes, or our hearts. Besides, if no one 
bothered to envision a better world, and 


then found the courage to act from their: 


hearts to make it happen, not much could 
ever change. But what we just described 
are some reasons why we found. the fol- 
lowing holiday news story from New 
York City so remarkable. ee 

At first glance, we might have over- 
looked this story because it fit the typical 
profile of local stories picked up by the 
national newsfeeds, It involved a cop 
(crime), and a bit of a scandal. Well, 
maybe not as big a scandal as the doings 
of some of our local cops — doubtlessly 
inducing handsprings of joy from local 


researchers attempting to prove genetic 
causes for alcoholism. Regardless, the 


officer we’re talking about was held 
accountable for his deed, and he was dis- 
ciplined for his scandal. 
On November 22, 2002, Officer 
Eduardo Delacruz, an eight-year rank- 
and-file veteran of the NYPD, was work- 


ing NYPD’s “Homeless Outreach Unit,” - 


rousting homeless people out of a New 


York shopping district. 


Retailers and businesses in New York, 
as here in the Bay Area, are always seek- 
ing scapegoats to account for shortfalls in 
expected revenues, never mind the econo- 
my. We’re not here to evaluate the effica- 
cy of such extraordinary efforts to salvage 
some retailers’ disappointing bottom line 
during the holiday season. ~ 

When he came across 44-year-old 
Stephen Neil sleeping in a Manhattan 
parking garage, Officer Delacruz refused 
to arrest him for trespassing because he 
knew there was nowhere else for this 


_homeless guy to go. The New York Times 


quoted the devout Catholic, husband, and 
father telling his superiors, “I told you 
before, I’m not going to do it. I won’t 


_arrest an undomiciled person,” 


New York City has always ranked right 
beside San Francisco and Atlanta as the 
most egregious examples of local police 
departments selectively enforcing the now- 
ubiquitous, so-called “quality of life” laws 
that criminalize homeless people for sur- 
vival activities like sleeping; so the fact that 
Officer Delacruz broke ranks to act- from 


Officer Delacruz carried old blankets and clothing in his 
car to distribute to street people, and enjoyed reminding + 
the other officers that Jesus Christ was homeless, too. 
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his heart was remarkable in itself. And no 
matter how we might characterize his 
action, most would agree that disobeying a 
direct order — right or wrong — required 
no small amount of courage. 


- Experience tells us cops aren’t likely to 


be very compassionate toward homeless 


people. But Delacruz was pretty remark-. 
able. According to Newsday, this police- © 


man carried old blankets and clothing in 
his car to distribute to street people, and 
enjoyed reminding the other officers that 
Jesus Christ was homeless, too. 

But because the 37-year-old Officer 
Delacruz held the simple moral convic- 
tion that arresting Mr. Neil was the wrong 
thing to do, and because this simple moral 
conviction was in direct conflict with his 
superior’s orders, Delacruz was immedi- 


ately placed on 30 days suspension with- 


out pay — during the holidays. 

“He’s a good guy; he’s got a heart,” said 
one of his homeless supporters. “He knows 
it’s not a crime to be homeless, and the 
NYPD should be ashamed of itself.”” 

Here we could ponder that perhaps it 
was that fateful September morning when 
New York’s towering monuments to capi- 


talism were rendered to a smoking hole . 


for the newscamera’s terrorized benefit, 


or maybe it was those bagpipes balefully 


moaning “Amazing Grace” in the funeral 


season that followed, or maybe it was just 


the moonlight that particular New York 
winter evening — whatever the impetus, 
it would certainly seem that something 
rather remarkable happened in Officer 
Eduardo Delacruz’s life as well, some- 
thing that spoke to the better angels of his 
nature, something that made him decide 
that jailing homeless people for being 
homeless wasn’t the right thing to do, 
orders and consequences be damned. - 

Call it an act of conscience. _ 

We call it radical change. : 

It already was a pretty remarkable 
story, but the story didn’t end there. 

On December 24, the Associated Press 
reported that a group of 30 homeless and 
formerly homeless people presented 
Officer Delacruz, his wife, and their five 
children with a check in the amount of 
$3000. The AP reported this three grand 
came mostly from recycling cans and bot- 
tles, panhandling and, yes, lots of it-came 
from homeless people’s welfare checks. 

“We just wanted to thank him by con- 


tributing however we could,” explained - 


one of the homeless donors. “And a lot of 
us gave quarters, nickels and dimes.” 
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Art by Osha Neumann 


And who knows? Maybe Officer 


-Delacruz’s NYPD buddies even sweet- 


ened a few beggars’ cups to help the 
effort. Officers will do that sometimes, 
anyway. It was the-holidays, after all. 

It certainly isn’t like we can say we’ve 
never seen a cop be compassionate and 
kind toward homeless people. 

At least, not anymore. 

And that’s why Officer Eduardo 
Delacruz’s story is so remarkable. _ 

Charity, justice, strangers, kindness, 
police officers and homeless people, and 

_how a single act of kindness can multiply 
-— creating radical change. 

Perhaps it’s multiplying even now. 

‘Chance Martin is the editor of Street Sheet, 
published by the Coalition on Homelessness. . 


Crippled Woman 


by Nancy Warder 


as I wobble crookedly down the street 
people look away from me 

my twisted legs can’t run for a bus 
my lopsided face 

when I ask directions 

they can’t understand 

my slurred speech 


I wish I could smile 
wave to friends 
stride firmly along 


In my dreams I am dancing 
twirling dizzily on steady feet 
my graceful arms reaching out 


when! wake . 
for a little while 
I feel I can fly 


The Unwanted 
by George Wynn 


the banker, the mayor, the sheriff 
tell them they fill up too much 
of our town’s space 


| the game of life played 


a cruel trick on the unwanted | 

who roam across the land 

looking for a home 

in and out of alcoholics anonymous 
in and out ofdirtyjobs . 

in and out of hope 

Some hanging on to the last rope 
escaping the gravedigger’s shovel 
more than just a mere accomplishment | 
more like a ticket to the survivors 
hall of fame 


fe fee fee! 
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Protesters demand that the S.F. Health Department reinstate the Homeless Death Count 


Marchers protest the S.F. Health Department’s negligence about homeless deaths. 


by Valerie Schwartz, 
PoorNewsNetwork 


“For the Poor People of the World 

There is no respect 

Living or Dead 

Ode to the throes of the Poor, 

lost and forgotten and not mourned 

The homeless can NOT rest in peace.” 
— excerpt from “Barely in yo grave” 
by: A. Faye Hicks, Po Poets Project 


have lost more than a few friends 
who died homeless. As a matter of 
fact, it is almost too depressing to 
think about for very long because the 
body count is high. I have known home- 
less people, friends and acquaintances 
who have. died from things as varied. as 


seizures, ‘Bleod 3 sais, ‘staff econ 
Hepatitis C, AIDS, alcohol poisoning, 
overdose, suicide, renal failure, diabetes, 
flesh-eating disease, abscesses, pneumo- 
nia, and violence. 

I myself have had quite a few close 
encounters with the Angel of Death while — 
living on the streets of San Francisco. To 
say that I cheated death would be an out- 
right-Jie. I was fortunately in the right. or 
wrong place enough times to boldly rob.the 
death angel from taking myself and other 
people on the streets. Most of these deaths. 
are and would have been preventable. - 

In 2000, the San Francisco Department 
of Public Heath (DPH) stopped counting . 
homeless deaths and discontinued its 
annual study of the causes of these deaths. 
The DPH claimed that, due to a shortage 
of funding, staff, and : a chanee of pHlorlyy 
the study would end. 

On January 21, many people ihe 
at the cable car turnaround at Powell and. 
_ Market Streets to protest DPH’s refusal to- 
count and analyze the ongoing homeless. 

death toll in the city. It was.a dreary, gray. 
Monday afternoon typical of January in 
San Francisco. As a woman stared out the 
second floor window of the Gap, people. 
were getting ready to start the “Homeless 
Death Funeral Procession and Protest.” 
We were dressed in black; and some had 
their faces painted in the stark, black-and- 
white death mask as this was a protest of a 
serious erasure of people by Dr. Mitch Katz 
of the DPH. Folks from the Coalition on 


Homelessness, People Organized to Win 


Employment Rights, POOR Magazine and 
many more economic justice organizers 
“were gathered here to demand that the 
Department of Public Health reinstate. the 
annual homeless death study and to 
acknowledge the lives of the homeless we 
have lost here in the city. Clipboards were 
passed through the crowd to gather signa- 
tures to endorse the reinstatement of the 


described “punk-rock cellist.” 


homeless death count, as well as food for 
those who are hungry. 

“Every year in San Francisco there are 
at least 100 homeless deaths,” said 
Machiko Saito, an organizer of the event. 
According to statistics kept since 1987, 
more than 1,600 people have died home- 
less in San Francisco. The Tenderloin 
Times first started tracking homeless 
deaths in 1987, and even though that 
inner-city newspaper has folded, it started 
a monumentally important task. 

_ The Department of Public Health start- 


ed keeping track of homeless deaths from 


1997-1999. Information from the Medical 
Examiners Office was used to create a 


‘database on sites of deaths, preventable 
deaths and information on deaths caused 


from intentional and non-intentional 


injuries. The’ tally was abandoned for 


2000 due to lack of funding and DPH’s 


“decision in September 2001 that a study. 


on “bio-terrorism” would supersede the 
homeless death study. 

- There had been a Community 
‘Advisory Board that analyzed and imple- 
mented this data for health outreach work- 
ers to use to help prevent deaths and edu- 
cate the public. It also served to create a 
database of information that was pertinent 


to creating solutions within the health and 


social systems of San Francisco. 

A black plywood coffin and some 
flowers were placed at the Market Street 
rally; from beside them stepped Madigan, 
a mental-health advocate and self- 
Madigan 
told the people how-being present at the 


march and “protesting and organizing is 
_ good for your mental health.” 


“We ain’t gonna take this shit cuz peo- 
ple are dying!” said Garth Ferguson, a 
longtime advocate for the homeless. He 
told: S of how he “stumbled across a dead 
man” in 1987, and that was the beginning 


of the homeless death count:that the 


Tenderloin Times carried as a crucial, 
ongoing news story — news that the cor- 
porate media would not cover. 

The homeless death count started with 
the literal stumbling of Ferguson; then 
triggered several things of major import: 

1. The MacMillan Drop-In Center was 
opened, thus creating a place for homeless 
folk who had been turned away from the 
shelters for being intoxicated — and thus 
left susceptible to hypothermia — to get 
in out of the weather. 


2. A death prevention outreach team 


was created that combined outreach, men- 
tal health assistance, substance abuse and 
medical services to those at risk. 

3. The Substance Grievance Procedure 
was instated to help ensure that addicts 
put out of treatment centers would receive 


~ lose family to the street.” 


The procession stops to honor people who died on the street. 


other treatment — rather than being 
forced out on the streets with nowhere to 
go, thus making relapse inevitable, espe- 


cially after tolerance levels to drugs were 


lowered from being in treatment. 

“In the last six years I’ve lost 15 peo- 
ple,” said Delphine Brody, a member of 
the Substance Mental Health Workers 
Coalition. “People are dying due to a lack 
of access.” She added that when Prop N 
goes into effect, “chances are people 
won't be able to get into hotels on $59 a 
month.” Brody said it was Dr. Mitch Katz 
of DPH who made the decision to end the 
homeless death study. “He thinks it is 
more important to fight bio-terrorism.” 

It made me so very sad and angry to 
even try to count all those I have known 
who have passed away homeless in San 
Francisco. Some weren’t counted’as 
homeless in the official studies, even 
though they most assuredly were. Some 
slept in their vehicles, or in other people’s 


rooms, apartments and basements. Some 
-couch-surfed and some sidewalk-surfed 


the gritty, pissy pavement of the city; 
finding refuge in slivers of cardboard, 
where they could. 

They were not legal tenants ane: 
but still not listed as homeless. Some had 
people give them addresses upon their 


death for reasons of burial, mortuary ser- 


vice — and in the end, it all comes down 
to money, doesn’t it? They don’t even 
have a paupers’ graveyard anymore. I’m 


not sure what they do with the ashes of. 


the homeless. I knew the morgue wanted 
600 dollars to have my friend Tiffany’s 
ashes sent to her mother in Oregon. 

I believe it is imperative that we have 
the homeless death study to help prevent 
these deaths that are so unnecessary, and 
reimplement the education of harm reduc- 
tion and the valuable information that can 
be obtained through this study. We also 
need the study as a way to acknowledge 


the people: of our city in death lose to pay 


homage to them. 

Bianca Henry, an advocate of Housing 
for the poor and homeless, stepped up to 
the microphone and said, “Every year we 
Bianca brought 
to us the knowledge that the largest-grow- 
ing segment of homeless people across 
our nation are families. Bianca said, 
“Families are being left out; for the City 
to leave children on the street is not 
okay... It is not a crime to be poor.” 

“Bay City Love,” an a cappella trio of 
three African-American men, then gave a 


‘beautiful tribute to those who have passed . 


on our streets homeless. They sang “Down 
by the Riverside” in three-part harmony 
and then helped Madigan and Machiko in 
the chants and songs for the march. 


Photos by Ace Tafoya/PNN 


The procession started to move up the- 


sidewalk chanting and singing as we went 


up. Market to Seventh Street, where we 
made the first of several stops to honor_ 


those who have passed away.. We stopped 
at Seventh and paid tribute to Teresa 
Guerra. Yolanda Catzalco of POWER 
spoke about Teresa, her friend who died 
in a shelter where no one called the para- 
medics for help until ten hours had passed 
and nothing could be done. 

“Teresa was one of the forefront lead- 
ers against Prop N... She took on the big 
one, she took on Gavin Newsom,” said 
Yolanda. “The shelter became Teresa’s 
death bed.” Teresa had been an advocate 
for the poor and:homeless. She worked 
with POWER and fought for jobs and 
housing for people. 

‘We then went to ‘United Nations Plaza 
to evoke the memory of a personal friend 


-of mine, Cesar Cruz, a very good, kind 


man. I had known Cesar since about1993 
or ‘94 when he first came to the 
Tenderloin. He used to work at the 
Western Hotel, and eventually became 


homeless and lived in Civic Center with 


See The Homeless Cannot Rest page 18 . 


Shopping Carts 
by Joan Beth Clair 


It is an art 

to keep one’s life together 

in a shopping cart, 

to be a consumer in reverse - 
shopping, storeless, in the universe. 


It is an art 

to live within the means and a 
of a shopping cart, ; 

outside the many rooms 

of those who, overconsumed, 

throw marketing excess out in rage, 
screaming at the lack of meaning 
stuffing their lives with waste — 
standing in the way of simply being. 


I am amazed at some homeless elders’ 
carts, blankets and clothes in neat folds, 
layers of grace in intricate space, . 

an orderly humbleness 

so out of step with sanctified numbness 
that one could fall apart outraged 
at those who order homelessness away— 
those who could discover on their knees 
in prayer and praise a reason to believe 
before essentials bare as these 

of those who live with dignity. 


Organized disgrace, 

crimes of legalized hate 

may take the carts of the homeless away 
but cannot separate them from god 
whose home is in their heart 

with or without a shopping cart. 
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Whistleblower’ s Suicide Blamed on Lockheed Martin 


Lockheed’s welfare-to-work 
subsidiary is sued for con- 
ducting a “campaign of 
threats and harassment” 
against county officials. © 


by Bill Berkowitz 


ross mismanagement of con- 


tracts, scare tactics, the dis- 

rupted lives of two whistle- 

blowers, and a tragic suicide: 
Lockheed Martin is being charged with 
contributing to the death of a Florida 
lawyer and playing fast and ee with 
taxpayer money. 


In 1999, Lockheed Martin IMS, the — 


wholly owned subsidiary of the world’s’ 
largest defense contractor, Lockheed 
Martin Corp., ran the $15 million welfare- 
to-work program in Pinellas County, 
Florida. Janet Gifford-Meyers, a lawyer 
working in the county’s economic devel- 
opment office, and Rick Dodge, the chief 
of economic development for Pinellas 
County, discovered the company was vio- 
lating its contractual obligations. They 
blew the whistle. 

Three years later, Gifford-Meyers is 
dead and Dodge is out of work. 

MILITARY BUSINESS IS BOOMING 

These days, business is booming at 
Lockheed Martin. They’re designing top- 
of-the-line aircraft like the C-130 
Hercules military transport; the F-117 
stealth fighter; and the F-16 fighter which 


has “enjoyed the distinction of being the © 


world’s most sought-after new fighter 
since its introduction two decades ago.” 
Also, the F-35 JSF Joint Strike Fighter), 
“a family of affordable, lethal, survivable 
and supportable combat aircraft.” 

Lockheed Martin is producing state-of- ° 
the-art missiles including the AGM-142, 
“an advanced, precision-guided, air-to- 
ground missile;” and the AGM-114K 
Hellfire I, “the primary armament for the’ 
Army Apache and Marine Corps Super 
Cobra helicopters... which achieves pin- 
point accuracy by homing in on a reflect- 
ed laser energy. aimed at the target from 
the launching helicopter, or ground-based 
forward observer.” : 

And there’s pick-of-the-litter bombs 
and warheads, such as the Advanced 
Unitary Penetrator (AUP), “the next-gen- 
eration, hard target penetrator munition 
that provides a lethal capability to pene- 
trate and defeat extremely hard multilayer 
underground facilities.” Also, the 2000- 
pound BLU-109 warhead, “the first uni- 
tary penetrator for effective use against 
hardened targets.”* 

Yes, life is sweet when there’s a Bush 
in the White House and a war without end 
that needs weapons. As a supplier of 
‘weapons,.the company has compiled a 
controversial record; some details of its 
checkered past were discussed by William 
D. Hartung and Jennifer Washburn in a 
1998 story in The Nation titled “Lockheed 
Martin: From Warfare to Welfare.” 

Hartung and Washburn pointed out 
that the company’s “fondness for doling 
out bribes moved Congress to pass the 
Foreign Corrupt Practices Act in 1977.” 
Lockheed Martin’s “multibillion dollar 
overcharges on the C-54 transport plane 
made ‘cost overrun’ a household phrase.” 
And a $250 million loan guarantee “with 
no strings attached” led former Wisconsin 
Senator William Proxmire “to coin the 


phrase * corporate welfare.’” And then - 


there was the $600 toilet Seat Lockheed 
produced for the Navy! 

A few years ago, however, when it 
seemed like the company was going to 
suffer from the “peace dividend,” 


Asa designer of missiles, bombs and combat aiy- 


craft, Lockheed Martin has a controversial track 


- record of bribes and cost overruns. Now the com- 


pany ’S practices in the “welfare privatization’ 


_ business has come under me) in several cities. 


Lockheed Martin moved into the business 
of welfare. For a while, as Time magazine 
reported in 1998, Lockheed Martin’s 
“government-services division... became 
the fastest-growing part of the company.” 
BLOWING THE WHISTLE ON 
LOCKHEED MARTIN 
Given that it has carved out an enor- 


‘mous reputation by being the “world’s 


number one defense. contractor, Lockheed 


- Martin is the most well-known company 


involved in welfare privatization. And 
although it has won a number of contracts 
since the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Act of 1996, common- 
ly known as “welfare reform,” was enact- 
ed, the company’s practices have come 
under fire in several communities.** 

‘In Baltimore, MD, the company “failed 
to meet performance goals,” reported the 
Dallas Observer’s Miriam Rozen in 1998. 
Rozen also pointed out that in California 
the company and the state “mutually 
agreed to cancel a contract... to build a 
computerized tracking system for collect- 
ing child support... [when] the system’s 


projected costs had skyrocketed — from 


$99 million to $277 million.” ; 

Contract overruns and failing to meet 
performance goals pale next to the 
charges being brought against ASC State 
and Local Solutions Inc., formerly known 
as Lockheed Martin IMS Corp. On 
January 14, a lawsuit was filed in US. 
District Court in Tampa charging that “a 
campaign of threats and harassment 
orchestrated” by Lockheed Martin IMS 
“led to the suicide of a Pinellas County 
official and disrupted the career of another 
Pinellas administrator.” 


In 1999, Lockheed Martin IMS, a ~ 


wholly owned subsidiary of the defense 


contractor, was hired to run the county’s 


WorkNet program; the company canceled 
its contract in 2001. On August 24, 2001, 


Lockheed Martin IMS was sold to the > 


Dallas-based Affiliated Computer 


Services Inc. for $825 million. The new © 


company subsequently renamed the 
acquisition ASC State and Local 
Solutions:Inc. 

According to PRNewswire, “Starting 
in: 2000, [Rick] Dodge and [Janet] 
Gifford-Meyers raised*highly critical 
questions about Lockheed Martin IMS’ 
performance on the Pinellas jobs retrain- 


ing program. Specifically, they challenged 
Lockheed Martin IMS’ failure to refer 
clients for retraining, its lack of documen- 
tation for invoices, and the listing of a 
topless bar and a fast-food restaurant as 
cape: locations, oe to the law- 
suit.” 


ATTACKING THE WHISTLEBLOWERS 
‘The lawsuit “alleges intentional inflic- 
tion of emotional distress, wrongful death, 


placement in a false light, and tortious. 


interference with a business relationship.” 
The lawsuit seeks compensatory and puni- 
tive damages. 

According to the St. Petersburg Times, 


Dodge, “a long-time administrator with 


the city. of St. Petersburg... helped lead the 
effort to build a domed stadium in St. 
Petersburg and is credited with helping 
bring Major League Baseball to the city. 
Gifford-Meyers... had worked with Dodge 
to help secure the baseball team, and later 
on county economic efforts.” 

With the possibility looming that the 
company would lose its contract with 
Pinellas County, the suit claims that 
Lockheed Martin IMS “order[ed] one of 


- its own contractors, a self-styled commu- 


nity activist named Theresa ‘Momma 
Tee’ Lassiter, to threaten and harass 
Gifford-Meyers and Dodge. In letters to 


officials and the media, and in videotaped: 
appearances before local government bod- — 


ies, Lassiter branded Dodge and Gifford- 
Meyers as liars, racists and incompetents, 


the lawsuit stated. Lassiter told others she - 


was going to ‘get’ Gifford-Meyers, and 
confronted a visibly pregnant Gifford- 
Meyers and asked her, ‘How would you 
like to wake up tomorrow and not be a 
mother anymore,’ the lawsuit stated.” 

In mid-January, Lassiter “confirmed” 
that she had worked for the company but 
“she described her role as a “community 
liaison’ and called allegations that she 
harassed Dodge and [Gifford-Meyers] 


‘totally false.”” Lassiter has her own com- 


plaints against Lockheed. A few weeks 
after Gifford-Meyers’ suicide, she 
claimed that Lockheed hadn’t paid her 
$15,000 it had promised her. “They 


-ripped me off, and now I’m being.called a 


harasser and other names,” she told the Sz. 
Petersburg Times. “T feel like they prosti- 
tuted me. They used me. I am livid. This 
isn’t right. It’s not right, at all.” 


Gifford-Meyers, who had suffered 


from bi-polar disorder, died of an over- | 


dose of barbiturates in April 2001. Dodge 
was fired in August 2002 by County 


Administrator Steve Spratt, who said he . 


could no longer rely on him. Dodge, 
claims the St. Petersburg Times, “left in a 
cloud of controversy, which included the 
Lockheed Martin affair.” He claims that 
Lassiter’s attacks “left him with high 
blood pressure and clinically diagnosed 
anxiety. He hasn’t been able to find work. 
‘She was a hired assassin. She did her job 
and did it well. Now we ec to go after the 
truth.’” 

“Lockheed Martin IMS’s harassment 
of these two whistle blowers is an outrage 


that shocks the conscience,” said Greg 


Kehoe, a partner with James, Hoyer, 
Newcomer & Smiljanich PA, the law firm 


representing Dodge and the Meyers fami- 


ly. “Our clients paid the price for the 
greed of Lockheed Martin IMS.”*** 


* Information about Lockheed Martin and 
four other major defense contractors (Boeing, 


Northrop Grumman, Raytheon, and Alliant — 


Techsystems), including political connections 
and lobbying expenditures, can be found at 
The Perpetual War Portfolio 
(http://www.dack.com/war/portfolio/) a Web 
site tracking “five stocks poised to succeed in 
the age of perpetual war. The stocks were 
selected on the basis of popular product lines, 
strong political connections and lobbying 
efforts, and paid-for access to key 
Congressional decision-makers.” All quotes 
describing the above mentioned aircraft and 
weapon systems are from Lockheed Martin 


‘Web sites accessed through http://www.lock- 


heedmartin.com/index.html. For more infor- 
mation on these and other aircraft and weapons 
see GlobalSecutrity.org @ http://www.glob- 
alsecurity.org/index.html. 


*** For more on welfare privatization, see my 
report “Prospecting Among The Poor: Welfare 
Privatization” a publication of the Applied 


_ Research Center @ -http://www.arc. org/down- 


loads/prospecting.pdf. 


*** “James, Hoyer, Newcomer & 
Smiljanich has offices in Tampa, St. 
Petersburg and Tallahassee. According to its 
Web site (http://www.jameshoyer.com), it spe- 
cializes in whistle blower, consumer fraud and 


-product liability cases. 


Books 


| by Claire J. Baker 
| While too many dastardly CEOs 


fudge books to show amazing profits — 


| live the “high life’ on twisted backs 


of duped employees and investors, 


the homeless try to reassemble 

the torn-out pages of their lives, 
straighten sore backs to regain 

some balance toward the rich reward 
known as a roof over one’s head. 


IF ONLY 
by Claire J. Baker 


Soldiers on opposing sides abandon 
weapons, decide to picnic together — 
‘generals/officers join in full accord. 


A middle-class family stars on TV news 
by turning in a gun collection - 
for a year’s supply of ice cream. 


A church celebrates a gun plow 
monument erected over 21 dismantled 
guns buried on their hilltop. 


Kids venturing into closets don’t find 
and fire pistols parents had hidden. 
The planet resounds with _ 

endless hurrahs. as 


Poachers and hunters quit, volunteer 
at local animal shelters, make love, 
take kids to the zoo or exploratorium. | 


roe 2003 
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Seniors Are the Invisible Victims of the Housing Crisis 
In the East Bay, the elderly are jeopardized by rising costs for housing and health care 


by x W. Woodall 


nly 30 percent of families can 

afford to purchase a home in 

| California, down from 36 per- 

cent last year. In Alameda 
County and the San Francisco Bay Area, 
that figure drops to 21 percent, according 
to a California ‘Association of Realtors 
report. A minimum income of $78,630 is 
needed to buy a median-priced home cost- 
ing $328,310 in California. 

Nationally, the median rent for a new 
apartment ($481) is beyond the means of 
two-thirds of today’s renter families. 

An increasing number of Americans 
pay more than 30 percent of their incomes 
for housing. A recent study by the Joint 
Center for Housing Studies of Harvard 
University was cautiously optimistic in 
light of a massive federal deficit; except 


for seniors: Americans 65 years and older 


dre facing a potential housing crisis. 

With a shrinking supply of both afford- 
able housing and federal funding, the 
most vulnerable Americans are facing 
almost overwhelming obstacles to finding 
or keeping a home. More of them are end- 
ing up on the street or in homeless shel- 
ters. 

This comes.as no surprise to Helen 
Lima, 85, a Berkeley resident who has 
been struggling to hold on to her home 
since 1997. Her sunny studio apartment, 
where she has lived since 1991, offers just 
enough room for three people to move 
about. But it’s all she needs. With 
Parkinson’s disease and awaiting a second 
hip surgery, it is all she can manage. 


Like many seniors, having her own. 


home that she can maintain independently 


means autonomy, as well as safety. In her 


own home she can offer you a cup of tea, 


_ Visit with her grandchildren, or rest quiet- 


ly with a good book. 

But Helen relies on government subsi- 
dies that are quickly vanishing to afford 
the $328 monthly rent (including a daily 
meal). Her Social Security and pension 
payments from 20 years employment at 
Herrick Hospital give her just enough to 
pay rent, buy food, and cover medical 
expenses. But, if her rent increases, she 
will lose her apartment and may not find 
another she can afford. 

-A “natural radical,” Helen helped 
found Save Section 8 in 1997 after receiv- 
ing a letter from the U.S. Department. of 
Housing and Urban Development that the 


Section 8 contracts (previously of 10-20 


years duration) were being shortened to 
one-year renewable contracts. 

Seniors and housing advocates were 
already alarmed when HUD abdicated its 


role in providing affordable housing con- 


struction and funding to state governments, 

Then HUD switched from paying sub- 
- sidies to developers and owners to Section 
8 vouchers, which. the renter receives 
directly. If a landlord will accept a vouch- 
er, the renter can decide where they will 
live. The problem is that fewer and fewer 
landlords accept vouchers, preferring to 
take advantage of tight housing markets 
by renting to higher-income applicants. 
And, as slowly as affordable units are 
built, they are demolished faster. 

As a result, waiting lists are two to 
three years long; and for every. housing 
unit that opens up, there are nine eligible 


seniors on waiting lists, said Bruce 


Rosenthal of American Association of 
Homes and Services for the Aging.. 
After a Section 8 contract expires, the 


renter must negotiate its renewal with the, 


property owner. The effort is a burden for 
‘anyone, but it is heaviest for the elderly, 
especially those with poor health. Adding 
to the strain, vouchers expire after 120 


Helen Lima (center) was honored by the Nonprofit Housing Association with an 
Affordable Housing Leadership award for organizing to save senior housing. 


Inadequate income, declining health and mobility, and grow- 
ing isolation are all challenges facing the elderly. With a 


shrinking supply of affordable housing and federal fund- 


ing, seniors are facing almost overwhelming obstacles to 


finding or keeping a home. 


days if not used. 

The letter was the last straw for Felten 
Lima. “We were really terrified,” she said. 
After confirming the year-to-year con- 
tracts with Ron Dellums’ office, a group 
of seniors in the East Bay began organiz- 
ing a campaign called “Save Section 8” 


and set to work appealing to the federal — 


government to build more affordable 
housing, observe Section 8 rules, and 
“stop threatening us with cut-offs.” 

Helen said she felt abandoned by the 
government. Inadequate income, declining 
health and mobility, and growing isolation 
are all challenges facing the elderly. A frac- 
tion will.retire wealthy, but there are 1.7 
million seniors depending on subsidized 
housing, according to Rosenthal, while 78 
percent of low-income seniors pay 50 per- 
cent of their incomes on housing. 


Helen remembers the response she and 


the Save Section 8 committee received 
when they demanded housing security: 
“They didn’t treat us too well. The 
Berkeley City Council was closest to the 
problem and there were some progres- 
sives who cared.” On the State level there 
were some responsiveness: from individ- 
ual concerned legislators. 

Barbara Lee, representative for the 9th 
Congressional District, has supported 
affordable housing legislation for seniors. 
In a written statement, Rep. Lee said, 
“Without increased affordable housing, 


the East Bay’s housing situation will only .. 


grow worse — prices will rise while the 
housing supply will grow smaller and 
smaller. I will do everything in my power 
to ensure that seniors and all people in 
need have access to affordable housing 
because I believe strongly that good, 
affordable housing is not a luxury, but a 
fundamental right for all Americans.” 

But, added Helen, “It was hard to get 


.through to the federal level.” 


Although seniors are the fastest grow- 
ing segment of the population (53 million, 
or one in six Americans, by 2020), the 
needs of seniors are all but invisible, espe- 
cially those living on fixed low incomes. 
They face physical impediments and frag- 
ile health, whereas getting attention from 
any level of government requires tremen- 


dous energy and mobility. 

A pervasive “not in my back yard” atti- 
tude is another challenge. Affordable hous- 
ing is a nicer way of saying housing for the 
poor. In Berkeley, even housing specifically 


developed for low-income seniors has been 
‘opposed by neighborhoods. 


Teri Piccolo of the Berkeley Fousiae 
Department said the opposition is coded in 
non-discriminatory language. Residents 
will claim concerns about increased traffic, 
density, obstruction of views, or the need 
for commercial development. Some of their 
objections are legitimate, said Piccolo, but 
behind some objections is the association 
between low-income housing and drugs, 
derelicts, and crime. Helen said the stereo- 
type comes up every time an affordable 
housing project is under review. 

Paradoxically, said Piccolo, affordable 
housing is also more expensive to build, 
after the permits and reviews. The cost 


and the routine opposition “puts a damper 


on the enthusiasm of developers.” 

“The majority of landlords won’t take 
Section 8 vouchers, whether from seniors 
or others. That’s the real hardship impact- 
ing seniors,” said Jim Becker of Housing 
California. And, seniors are the most 
underreported once homeless. Housing 
California is watching the numbers creep 
up and emergency centers are reporting 
more, he added. 

Recently Measure M was defeated, 
which would have raised $2 million in 
annual revenues for affordable housing in 
Berkeley by a 0.5 percent increase (from 


1.5 percent) on home sales and purchases - 
above $300,000. Largely supported by — 


Bay ‘Area legislators, its strongest opposi- 
tion. was from real estate companies who 
claimed the $500 charge on every 
$100,000 would erode the affordability of 
Bay Area housing. . 

Despite the economic contribution 
most elderly people made during their 
working lives, many senior incomes are 
stretched the tightest. Health care costs, 
which seniors cannot avoid, jumped five 
percent in 2002, higher than any other cat- 
egory, according to ie U.S. Labor 
Department. 

Governor Gray Davis is proposing 


Helen Lima with her great grandchild. 


slashing payments to doctors and many 
medical clinics by 15 percent. Medicare 
covers the costs of many senior health 
care needs, but it too may see cuts, and 
doctors will be less willing to take 
Medicare patients. As far as hearing aids 
and eyeglasses, seniors are on their own. 
Without housing subsidies, the elderly 
may be forced to choose between rent or 
medical care, warned Helen. If she loses 
her home, she can turn to her daughter, 
but others do not have that option. 
California’s unemployment rate hit a five- 
year high of 6.6 percent in December; and 
without an income families may not have 
the resources to care for their parents. . 
Nursing homes are another option, but 


_ not a welcome one. “Nursing homes for 


the poor are really miserable. I sure 
wouldn’t like to see a friend go into one 
‘of those,” said Helen with a shudder. 
Even relatively wealthy seniors, those 
with private insurance, are being swept up 
in a health care crisis because the cost of 
running a nursing home is so much 
greater than the return. A nursing home 
can cost a resident $5000 per month. 
Some seniors are forced into less expen- 
sive facilities far from their families, leav- 
ing them even less protected from abuse. 
The plight of others whose fixed, limit- 


_ed incomes are already stretched thin has - 


led to an increase in elderly people who 
are homeless, living on the streets or in 


' shelters. 
Shaking his head sadly, 74-year-old 


Hodges Jones wondered why it should be 
so hard to provide a home for the elderly. 
After living in his truck and then on a 
patch of grass near MacArthur Boulevard 
in Oakland, Hodges now has a bed at St. 


Mary’s Center, a shelter for homeless — 


people ages 55 and older. But the 25-bed 
capacity is not enough and most afford- 


“able housing is too expensive for very 


low-income seniors, said Carol Johnson, 
the director of St. Mary’s Center. 
The residents of St. Mary’s were quick 


to point out that “everyone had a different 


story” for landing at St. Mary’s, but over- 
whelmingly they had run up against the 
quandary of rising rents and fixed incomes. 

Eventually, the Save Section 8 cam- 


_paign dissolved in order to support city- 


wide affordable housing efforts. Helen 
Lima’s pursuit of justice has not retired, 
and she is inspiring a new. generation of 
activists. — 


After hip surgery, Helen wants to be - 


part of her building’s tenant organization 
so she can push for single-payer health 
insurance legislation. “It will take some 
time, but it’s worth it,” she said. If the 
need for affordable senior housing is not 


‘recognized, she will be there to take on 


this battle. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


by Zelma Brown and Meredith Stout 


he Sisters Project was born five 
years ago when we, two women 


from vastly different back-- 


grounds, class, culture, and race, 
came together at the Women’s Daytime 
Drop-In Center in Berkeley, a small build- 
ing that serves as a safe house and a sup- 
port system for women and their children. 

One of us had a vision while the other 
heard a voice. We brought two different 
artistic approaches to the same problem of 
how to help othér women be seen and 
heard, not only those in shelters and on 
the streets, but all women. This combina- 
tion of our artistic efforts became The 
Sisters Project. 

We first met when Zelma wrote a 
poem thanking the women at the Drop-In 
Center for their support in her struggle 
with serious depression and the effects of 
homelessness and early abuse. “My Sister, 
My Sister’ was the first poem to combine 


with photographs Meredith had been tak-~ 


ing at the Center. We found that our dif- 
ferences did not matter; the photographs 
and their poems came together as natural- 


ly as if they had been born together in one . 


creative act. Many more were to follow. 

The Sisters Project grew. We made the 
photographs into slides so women’s faces 
could be seen larger than life on a screen. 
Readers came together like a Greek 
Chorus — the “Shadow Voices” — turn- 
ing the poetry into voices that spoke for 
women everywhere. An ASL interpreter 
joined us, speaking with her hands to tell 
the story for those who can’t hear. We 
have kept on moving, changing, adding 
and growing. We became a nonprofit; we 

_are bolstered by a large group of friends 
who believe in what we are going. 

In the past four years, we have per- 
formed “My Sister, My Sister” for audi- 
ences at more than 50 events, not only in 
Berkeley, but all over the Bay Area. We 
have done workshops at recovery centers 
and colleges; we have hung the framed 
photographs on campuses and in galleries 
and in the City of Berkeley Housing 
Office. The Sisters Project has even taken 
us as far as New York. 

We believe that if we approach people 
through the guise of art and theatre that we 
can change perspectives and stereotypes. 
As each woman’s picture fills the screen 
and her story is told in soft darkness, that 
image and its voice are embedded in the 
hearts of strangers watching from the audi- 
ence. By the end of the performance, we 
are no longer strangers. We talk together 

and share. Invisible walls have come down, 


Zelma Brown (left) and Meredith Stout (right) created ‘My Sister, 
My Sister” to tell the stories of women in photography and poetry. 


The Sisters Project 
The Sisters Project has shown that the lines of class, race and. 


poverty can be crossed because we’ve done it. The wider the 
circle, the bigger the change. Let’s keep it growing. 


Breaking Down the Walls 


if not forever, at least temporarily — long 
enough to make a difference. 

The other side of the story we tell is 
when we talk to the women who actually 
walk it, whether they be in jail cells, shel- 
ter beds or recovery centers. They often 
tell us that we help rally their strength, 
their self-esteem, their respect and their 
identities. We hope that the beauty we see 
as the producers of this project will be 
embedded in them as well. 

The Readers themselves have been 
affected by The Sisters Project. One of the 
performers, Tracy Porche Brown, who has 


been with us from the beginning, says © 7 
“the Project has allowed me to go places I 


would never have been able to go, meet 
people I would never have been able to 
meet, and has helped open my heart and 
mind to change. And it brought me to the 
Women’s Daytime Drop-In Center as a 
volunteer, which has made me see things 


_ ina different light.” 


For the second year, we will gather on 
March 9th at La Pena Cultural Center in 
honor of International Women’s Month. 
This event will bring together local sup- 
port organizations, whether they are non- 
profit or city-run agencies, so they can 
recognize one another for their work and 
be introduced to the community itself. 


- Last year’s honorees were: The Berkeley 


Emergency Food and Housing Project, 
Bonita House, BOSS, the Homeless 
Action Center, and the Women’s Daytime 
Drop-In Center. Linda Lazzareschi 
received special recognition for her life- 


long commitment to solving problems of — 


poverty and homelessness, 


This year the agencies themselves will. 


vote for honorees selected from a list of 


nominated community agencies. The - 


Sisters Project is hoping to encourage the 
agencies to think about how much we 
need to work together with community 
populations whether they be homeless 
women, men, children, mentally or physi- 
cally disabled, people in and out of recov- 
ery, and people suffering from tremen- 
dous poverty. All agencies that work on 
the front line, no matter where they are, 
deserve to be recognized, and we should 
remember that each organization that is 
honored represents hundreds more who 
are not seen. 
In these times, it is most important for 
us to come together, leaping and climbing 
the walls that divide us. The Sisters 
Project has shown that the lines of class, 
race and poverty can be crossed because 
we've done it. The wider the circle, the 
bigger the change. Let’s keep it growing. 


Betty McAfee 
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Four Letter Words 


by Zelma Brown 


Hope is a four letter word that I teach my kids. 
It’s a word that packs a punch. : 
Hope is a four letter word that brings patient calm 
And gives power to those who believe. 


I tell my kids there aren’t many 
Ways to destroy that word 

Except for maybe one. 
That's a four letter word called quit. 


So I tell my kids 

Be careful what you say. 
You want to keep your hope 
and throw your quit away. 


The Sisters Project “Shadow Voices.” Pam Johnson, ASL Interpreter, Vanessa 
Donaville, Jennifer Hyypio, Tracy Porche-Brown, Diane Wilson, Monique Davis. 


Laughter. 
by Zelma Brown — 


I wonder if I laugh, will 

it cause you pain? or will it 
bring you laughter too? 

If I smile and close my eyes. - 
would you stand watch over me? 
You are my sisters, my brothers. 


Will you come to my rescue 
if another does me wrong, 

or will you turn your heads 
and ignore my screams? 

You are my aunts, my uncles. 


I wonder if I were to leave 

this world would you 

miss me? Would you long 

for my company? 

You are my mothers, my fathers. 


No matter what shades we are, 
my sisters, my brothers 

my aunts, my uncles 

| my mothers, my fathers 


I wonder if I laugh, 
will it cause you pain? - 


Meredith Stout photo 
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Tired 
by Zelma Brown. 


I’m so tired. — 
Can you believe I’m only two? 


Too much life is caught behind my eyes. 


I’m tired. 


Feels like I’ve been on this planet twenty years. 


I’m so tired. 
Can you believe I’m only two? 


MY SISTER, 
MY SISTER 


A WORKSHOP THAT 
| HEALED AND INSPIRED 


by Lydia Gans - 

“Whe 20 women gathered around the 
tables in the room at the Berkeley 
women’s shelter weren’t sure what 

they would say to each other or how they 
would relate — and many wouldn’t have 
been there at all if it hadn’t been compul- 
sory. But when Zelma Brown started to 
talk, they listened; and as she related her 
own life it was clear that many of them 
identified with her struggles and were 
inspired by her strength and courage. 

Zelma acknowledged that she too, like 
many of them, was uncomfortable with 
the fact that they were required to be 
there. But she pointed out that if you’re 
uncomfortable with something, it is prob- 
ably because you need it. “This world is 
not comfortable.” : 

Then the showing of “My Sister, My 
Sister” began. As they watched Meredith 
Stout’s beautiful slide portraits of women 
like themselves and listened to Zelma 


- Brown’s powerful poems addressing each = 
portrait as it was shown, the women in the © 
room were visibly. moved. The poems 


were read alternately by Tracy Porche- 
Brown, Diane Wilson and Vanessa 
Donaville while Pam Johnson doubled on 
drums and ASL signing. - 

The occasion was an abbreviated 
showing of “My Sister, My Sister” at the 
Dwight Way women’s shelter followed by 
a workshop. The event was partly funded 
by the City of Berkeley Arts Commission. 

Although only attendance for the presen- 
tation was compulsory, hardly anyone left 


as tables were set up and a very intense and 


empowering session ensued. The women 
were assigned numbers | or 2, and for the 
next ten minutes, they were paired off to sit 
together and simply talk to each other. In 
each pair, first the number 1’s talked for 
five minutes while the number 2’s listened; 
then for the next five minutes the roles were 
reversed. They were free to talk about any- 
thing they wanted, with no guidelines or 


restrictions. 

For the next phase, which lasted about 
25 minutes, the pairs separated and each 
woman created a drawing or art piece 
depicting what her partner had told her 
and in her own way expressing her 
response to what she had heard. There 
was a plethora of wonderful art supplies 
which had been donated by the East Bay 
Depot for Creative Reuse: colored con- 
struction paper, crayons, felt pens, glitter, 
iridescent paper, glue, yarn, fancy fabrics, 
cutouts, small figures, etc. 

In the final stage, the most moving and 
inspirational, each pair of women got up 
and presented the gift of their art pieces to 


each other. One had cut out a heart shape, 
“decorated with lace and inscribed the - 


words, “friend, I miss you.” 


A very talented 12-year-old girl drew a 
_ head of a woman, then pasted on yarn for - 


her hair, and in bubbles around the drawing 
she indicated her partner’s interests. One 
bubble had the words, “feed the poor, help 
the homeless,” another had musical notes, 
the third bubble said “art,” the fourth had a 
picture of a football, and the last bubble had 
a cross and the word “God.” Everyone 
could see that she had listened very careful- 
ly. And she even managed to make a sec- 
ond drawing for her mother, to be able to 
give her a gift of her own. 

The woman who partnered with photog- 
rapher Meredith Stout drew an elegant 


frame inside of which she used silvery glit- : 


ter paints to create a lovely shooting star. 


- There was one pair. of women where ° 


the number 1 partner didn’t want to talk. 
She kept insisting she-had nothing to say 


while her partner seemed’ to get increas* 


STREET SPIRIT 


Just Enough 


by Zelma Brown 


I went for a walk today 
down the corridors of 
long awaited wishes. 
Someone spilled their bag of dreams 


and I helped gather them. 


A slow stroll I took today 
and along my way I discovered the 
sun shining on the tops of my shoes 


angels wings, strawberry blues. 


I went for a look today 
a whistle my lips gave, 


a song C minor. 


I went and shared today 
what little I have to give. 
And it was just... 


And it was just enough. 


All photographs on this page by Meredith Stout, from “My Sister, My Sister.” 


ingly frustrated. When it was number 2’s 
turn she made up for it by talking fast and 
furious, in great detail describing every- 
thing she had done that day, including 
listing a vast number of dishes that had 
been served at a fancy brunch she had 
gone to and also expressing sadness that 
she had not gotten to church that day. 
Number 1 drew a lovely picture of a 
church for her. Number 2 constructed a 
sign with neatly cut-out block letters past- 
ed on saying, “It is my right not to talk!” 
Another women had mentioned that she 
had had her hair done that week. Her part- 


March 9 at 7:00 p.m. 


La Pena Cultural Center | 


3105 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 


In honor of International 
Women’s Month 


The Sisters Project 


is proud to present 


“My Sister, My Sister”’ 


The performance will be followed by a 

ceremony honoring five agencies and 1 

individual who provide outstanding ser- 
vices and support to women and children. 


Suggested donation: $10 (no one turned away) 
For information: (510) 528-8198 or check 
www.sistersproject.org 


Wheelchair accessible 


Funded in part by the City of Berkeley 
Arts Commission 


| the travels of her tears. 


Anyone’s Mother 
by Zelma Brown 


She could be anyone’s mother, 
but she’s mine. 

Her strength is as deep as the | 

lines carved into her face. 

Her beauty is forever. 

Her voice is as soft as the wind 

She could be anyone’s mother, 
but she’s mine. 

Her grey hairs did not come easily. 

Around her eyes are evidence 

of the things that she has seen, 


She could be anyone’s mother, 
but she’s mine. 


ner constructed a pretty box and filled it 
with different colored ribbons, saying that 
she was giving it as a tribute and encour- 
agement to her femininity, and the ribbons 
were selected in her favorite colors. 


With their gifts and their hugs, the 
women also gave each other strength and “ 
confidence in themselves. Each came 
away with new understanding, a belief in 
herself and her own value as a woman and 
as a human being. It was an afternoon 
filled with affirmations of love, the value’ 
of sharing and the power of sisterhood. 


Meredith Stout photo 


‘Dumpster Dive” 


The Street Spirit 
Interview With 


| J onathan Burstein: 


: ; Tee Messman 


n angel makes an unexpected 
visitation to a San Francisco 
8 oe dumpster. St. Paul the hermit 

= © ms K.steps out of a Renaissance 
ae to wind up in rags on the streets of 
the Mission District, looking for all the 
-world like one more street person trapped 


“in poverty. Jonathan Burstein’s art reminds ~ 


us that in many religions, saints and angels 
appear as beggars or as blind and disabled 
people. They sometimes move among us 
unknown to test our kindness. 
Burstein’s paintings perform a similar 
function, challenging us to see and respect 
the full humanity of the homeless people, 
panhandlers, and down-and-out workfare 
workers who appear in his paintings like 
saints walking among us unseen. His art 
can trigger moments of awakening, forc- 
ing the viewer to decide whether street 
people can be accepted as part of our soci- 
ety’s vaunted diversity, or must be 
shunned and driven back to the gutters 
and back alleys as though they are part of 
the city’s discarded refuse. 

In Burstein’s wonderfully evocative 

‘painting, “Dumpster Dive,” an angel 
appears, unexplained and unannounced, at 
a trash bin in the Mission. It conjures up 
images of other angels appearing to 
announce the birth of a homeless child 
2,000 years ago, and reminds us of the 
streets where that child would be born 
today. It raises troubling questions. 
Perhaps this is a guardian angel watching 
over those who must find their meals in a 
dumpster. Or maybe it has arrived to 
usher into the afterlife one of the 100-plus 
souls who died homeless last year in San 
Francisco. Another haunting reflection is 
that here, on this poverty-ravaged earth, in 
our intolerant society, even angels may 
become outcasts and be reduced to finding 
charity from dumpsters. 

Burstein’s paintings, even those that 
might be classified as urban realism, are 
full of this contemplative awareness of 
deeper levels of meaning hidden in the 
most earthbound cityscapes and among 
the most downtrodden and alienated peo- 
ple. This artistic vision that arises from 
the streets of the Mission puts on display, 
for all to see, the terrible suffering and 
isolation and poverty that exist on the 


STREET SPIRIT 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


‘“Munificent’’ 


streets around us: 

But at the same time, these paintings 
offer redeeming visions of the humanity 
of those who are shut out of mainstream 
society. His art is often most beautiful and 
shot through with transcendence exactly 
at those moments when he is portraying 
people caught and seemingly crushed to 
the earth by poverty and hopelessness. 

The homeless figure in “Proof of 


Payment” is huddled and crestfallen, 


seeming to have all the worries and cares 
of the world piled on his:bowed shoulders. 
On the right side of the painting are dis- 
carded Muni bus transfers that Burstein 
collected literally from the gutters. That is 
where something striking happens, and a 
new glimpse of hope arises from these 
dead-end streets. The discarded bus trans- 
fers, so. earthbound and worthless, begin 
slowly to take wing, to transmute into 
paper airplanes and to soar. 

It’s a very subtle glimmer of redemp- 
tion, a small sign that even when a human 
being is at his most hopelessly earthbound 
and oppressed, some uplifting spirit may 
be poised to take wing, hovering over his 
head like the arc of a rainbow. The paint- 
ing expresses the same sadness combined 
with winged hope that Paul Simon sang 
about in El Condor Pasa: “Away, I’d 
rather sail away, like a swan that’s here 


“Dave’’ 


and gone. A man gets tied up to the 
ground — he gives the world its saddest 
sound, its saddest sound.” 

In “6th Street,” Burstein portrays an 
orange-vested workfare worker forced 
into involuntary servitude to “earn” a 
meager General Assistance grant. The 
painting honors the anonymous toilers 
forced to do menial labor for a GA check 
that has been reduced to only $59 a month 
as a result of Proposition N. But the - paint- 


ing shows an even deeper level of pover- 


ty, as an older woman rummages for cans 
in the workfare worker’s trash bag. 

Yet Burstein doesn’t merely depict a 
faceless worker; he shows his humanity 
and decency. The worker and the old 
woman are not painted as abstract socioe- 
conomic categories. Burstein portrays 
something else entirely — human kind- 
ness that has beaten all the odds against it, 
and redeemed this corner of the Mission. 

Burstein, 33, lives in San Francisco’s 
Mission District, where he paints the 
neighborhood’s cultural diversity. He has 
served meals with Food Not Bombs in 
Civic Center Plaza, and has donated paint- 
ings to the art auctions held by the 
Coalition on Homelessness. Burstein is a 
volunteer artist and teacher at Creativity 
Explored, a nonprofit art center for adults 
with developmental disabilities. 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


Street Spirit: Many of your paintings 
portray street scenes and homeless people 
in San Francisco. How did this become a 
major theme in your art? 

Jonathan Burstein: I live in the 
Mission District and my studio is in the 
Mission, so where I live and work I’m 
passing people living on the street all day. 
They’re a part of my daily life. There’s a 
Day Laborer’s program right across the 
street from my studio. When I started 
painting, I began focusing on my. day-to- 
day visual existence, and painting for me 
is sort of a visual diary. 

The first volunteer thing I did when I 
moved to San Francisco was feeding peo- 
ple with Food Not: Bombs. That’s when I 
first started really interacting with home- 
less people. I did that for a couple years in 
the early 1990s. We volunteered our 
kitchen to cook soup for people. I was part 
of the program that served food at Civic 
Center around the time when people were 


_ being arrested with Food Not Bombs. 


Spirit: You’ve done paintings showing 
the ethnic and cultural diversity of the 
Mission. Your paintings of homeless peo- 
ple show they’re part of that diversity. 

JB: I’ve always had a real interest in 
people living on the street and I’ve always 


See Stirring Art Arises page 1/ 
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“Proof of Payment” 
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“Church” 


from page 10 


had a fascination with trying to under- 
stand how they live. ’'m always fascinat- 
ed in how they find food and shelter and 


what their reality is like. What I realized 


is that the people on the streets are an 
integral part of our everyday reality, yet 
are overlooked as we walk around. 

I noticed that once I started to really 
focus on people on the street, I started 
noticing more and more who they were, 
and where they were. I became really 
familiar with the people in my own neigh- 
borhood, and I noticed that a certain guy 
hangs out in front of the Walgreens store, 
and another guy hangs out in front of the 
yoga studio, and they have their own 
rhythms. 

Especially once I made a painting of 
them, then I would start to see them all 
over the place. These are my neighbors in 
a sense, and I had overlooked them, 
stepped around them, stepped over them. 
Then I started to see they had a routine 
just like I did, and I knew who moved in 
and worked the corner of Walgreens and 
at what time. I started to sort of recognize 
people. I started to wonder if other people 
recognized these homeless people or not. 


Spirit: By painting them, you make oth- 
ers more aware of folks who are usually 
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unseen. Do you think people resist seeing 
homeless people as the subjects of art? 

JB: There’s a mixed reaction. 
Generally, I think people have been 
appreciative of the fact that it’s a very 
authentic subject for art and it’s a very 
genuine part of people’s reality and it’s 
good it’s being dealt with in art. So 
there’s been a positive response in that 
way. But there’s also a line between what 
people appreciate seeing and what they’ re 
willing to have in their own home. 


Spirit: You most often paint-in a-real- 
istic mode, yet you’ve also created art 
that seems akin to Magic Realism, pieces 
where you paint a realistic dumpster in 
the Mission being visited by an angel. 

JB: Well, the title of that series is 
called “Mission Dolorosa” which is a play 
on the words, Mission Dolores. Dolorosa 
means sorrowful or painful — Our Lady 
of Sorrows, which is how the mission got 
its name. The pieces in this series play 
with themes and motifs of mortality and 
death and spirituality, which I was person- 
ally thinking about because of events in 
the Middle East and things that were hap- 
pening in my own personal life. 

I was also experimenting with appro- 
priating images and religious themes from 
Renaissance paintings. The painting 
called “The Church” is actually a home- 


“Carte Blanche’”’ 


less guy who sits in front of a kind of 
dilapidated Catholic church in the 
Mission. He hangs out on the steps. I 
made the light coming through the doors. 


Spirit: He’s surrounded by darkness, 
but radiant light is coming from the church. 

JB: Right. But his back is to it. He’s 
kind of bathed in it, but oblivious maybe. 
Also, is the light from the comforting 
warmth of this gathering of people inside, 
and is he excluded? Or is he just 
unaware? And is it an actual church ser- 
vice or is it the gateway to beyond? I was 
just leaving that open. 


Spirit: J love the painting, “Dumpster 
Diving.” It’s a very moving image of an 
angelic presence in the toughest kind of 
inner-city poverty. 

JB: To be totally truthful about that 
one, I was telling someone about this 
series I was doing, and I said that it’s like 
Italian Renaissance meets urban realism. 
And they said, “Oh, like cherubs dump- 
ster diving?” And I said, “Great idea. I 
guess I'll use it.” 

It’s a bit of a play on so many mytholog- 
ical traditions that gods or saints will appear 
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disguised as beggars and then they test peo- 
ple’s kindness that way. So Zeus, for exam- 
ple, will appear as a blind man. That, and 
also the fact that a lot of saints did live 
these very humble, very austere lives. 


Spirit: Yes. The Franciscans were 
mendicants — panhandlers seeking alms. 
JB: Exactly. Sometimes it’s interesting 


‘to see that that is a theme that runs 


through a lot of spiritual traditions, both 
Western and Eastern. The most holy peo- 
ple, instead of being dressed up in finery, 
they’re in the streets living very simple 
lives, which is why Buddhist monks still 
keep going out to beg with their begging 
bowls in Asia. 3 


Spirit: Who are the figures huddled at 
the base of the painting in “Munificent” ? 

JB: “Munificent” is someone who is 
magnanimous, and there’s also a play on 
the word Muni in the title, because of the 
Muni bus in the picture. So, again, I’m 
taking what is a bit of urban visual drama 
that I’m attracted to, which is when the 
antennas come off the electric Muni 
buses. Sometimes it makes a big spark, 
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and at night it’s really dramatic and it 
lights up like a big flash strobe. I think it’s 
a really cool bit of urban theater. 

I had this Renaissance series in mind, so 
I took that light and made it into something 
divine. And I took some people from Italian 
Renaissance paintings who are looking at 
the crucified Christ, and I substituted the 
Muni light glowing like this. 

The figures in the lefthand corner are 
holding Mary in her grief. That’s from 
Sodoma’s painting, “Descent from the 
Cross.” The figure in the lower right is St. 
Paul the hermit. He was an ascetic monk 
and he went and lived in a cave. In the 
original painting by Jusepe Ribera, he’s 
holding a skull and he’s contemplating 
mortality. He’s just this old man in rags 
and a loincloth, but he’s a saint. I sort of 
dropped him in there on the street in my 
painting; he fit in even though he’s from 
this old painting. 


Spirit: Many of your paintings might 
be called urban realism. You took this 
realism one step beyond by painting a 
series of homeless images on cardboard. 
It’s almost as if you used the back side of 
a panhandler’s sign for your canvas. 

JB: I wanted to do that series on card- 
board in the gold frames fora long time. I 
really did it for myself and never expected 
that they would sell. I think it’s interesting 
that people can appreciate the social com- 
mentary, but they don’t necessarily want 
them in their homes. This is what people 
see. on the street every day, and it would 
almost be like having a homeless person 
in your home. You don’t want to be 
reminded. When you’re home, the street 
is outside and you close the door, and why 
would you want to bring a homeless per- 
son inside? 

Another interesting thing: I had the one 
called “Urban Jetsam” — with the trash 
on it as part of the painting — hanging in 
a local cafe and they asked me to move it! 
It does have street trash on it, and I 
explained that it had been carefully 
sprayed and sealed with an acrylic coat- 
ing; but they said it was too close to the 
kitchen and they had me move it to a dif- 
ferent corner. I can respect that, but I 
thought it was very interesting that they 
wanted to shuffle it away from the middle 
of the cafe. 


Spirit: [laughing] It’s very symbolic, 
because if homeless people themselves sat 
in some of those cafes, they would be 
shuffled away for similar reasons. 

JB: There have also been positive 
reactions to this series. One of the card- 
board pieces is called “6th Street” and 
portrays a workfare guy. A woman came 
to that show and was really moved 
because she works with the workfare pro- 
gram, and she was so touched that some- 
one not only had noticed one of these peo- 
ple, but had dignified them with attention. 

When you make an oil painting and put 
a frame around it and hang it on a white 
wall in a gallery and put the light on it, 
you're dignifying the subject and elevat- 
ing it. To her, it was almost as if I was 
elevating that person. She said, “This 
could be one of my guys. I work with 
them all the time and no one notices them; 
and the fact that you paid so much atten- 
tion to this person and the truth of his 
life...” She was really touched. 


Spirit: That piece is part of a series of 
four paintings on cardboard. And they’re 
mixed media, meaning you have hunks of 
cans and BART tickets attached.to them. 

JB: Those pieces are all paintings with 
found objects, which has been a move- 
ment in art for a long time. 
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“Urban Jetsam” 


Spirit: In this case, objects found on 
the streets of San Francisco. 

JB: Yes, objects found on the streets. 
Even the gold frames were found in the 
trash pile of my studio where I work in 
this. building with a lot of artists. They. 
were not bought; they were essentially 
trash. And the cardboard is easy to find, 
which is why homeless people use it for 
signs or to sleep under. The cardboard is 
sort of a dual metaphor: it serves as shel- 
ter and also as signs asking for help. In 
the painting “Dave,” I thought it was great 
that Dave was actually holding up a card- 
board sign, and I let the cardboard show 
through and just wrote his appeal on it. 


Spirit: [t seems ironic to put together 
cardboard and gold frames. Cardboard is 
a disposable, throwaway thing — like 
homeless people are to society — yet by 
putting it in a gold frame, it makes the 
viewer see it as honored and significant, 
like a museum piece. 

JB: I was trying to set up a tension 
both between what the subject of the 
painting was and what the object was, 
which is made out of trash, basically. The 
subject is a figure or a person that is often 
disparaged or downtrodden, not really 
heroicized at all, which is what painting 
often does. And sort of putting in a con- 
tradiction by having it in this classical 
gold frame, a symbol of “high art.” So the 
tugging between the “low” and the “high” 
is what I was trying to accomplish. 

And if something is in a gold frame on 
a wall, you should pay attention to it 
because it’s important. So here’s the situa- 
tion and the people we often try to avoid 
paying attention to, but I’m going to draw 
attention to it. Also, with the found 
objects, for me it was interesting collect- 
ing all the stuff off the street. I had this 
real experience of, “Oh, wow, this is what 
some people do all the time for a living.” 


Spirit: People scavenging and recy- 
cling are doing the same thing every day. 

JB: Exactly. So the process of making 
this piece was also somewhat parallel to 
what was going on in the lives of the sub- 
jects of my paintings. 


Spirit: In your painting “Daye,” a 
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man who is disabled has a sign asking for 
help around his neck. He is sparechang- 
ing and in the corner of the painting, are 
those real coins he’s collecting? 

JB: Each painting in this series has 
one element that I think relates to the sub- 
ject of that specific piece and also one lit- 
tle sort of sculptural, three-dimensional 
element. With “Dave,” he’s panhandling, 
asking for change in front of Walgreens, 
and he’s got a bilingual sign. I started 
talking to him and it turns out he’s an 
artist too, so that was kind of cool. The 
mixed media with “Dave” is there’s a 
bunch of coins and ripped-up dollar bills 
in the picture in the lower part. And the 
sort of sculptural element is, I made his 
little cup out of tinfoil in 3-D. 


Spirit: So his cup is a real three-dimen- 
sional thing you could put a coin in? 

JB: You know, it’s funny, in one of 
the shows someone put a nickel in that. It 
was not part of the piece, but I thought it 
was funny it turned interactive all of a 
sudden and I left the nickel in there. 


Spirit: That’s authentic art when the 
painting can successfully panhandle. 

JB: Yeah, yeah! Really. I never had a 
painting earn its own money this way. I 
thought it was really funny. 


Spirit: Jn another in this series, 
“Proof of Payment,” aman is huddled on 
the street and there are old BART tickets. 

JB: And Muni transfers. They’re fold- 
ed into little paper airplanes. It took a 
really long time. I made a whole cascad- 
ing shower of paper airplanes out of Muni 
tickets and BART tickets. The subject of 
that painting was a guy at the 24th St. 
BART huddled over in a parka so you 
couldn’t see his face. He made a really 
striking image, and the shot of the light 
was really dramatic with the shadows. 

The title, “Proof of Payment,” comes 
from the fact that I was folding up Muni 
transfers I had collected from one of the 
Muni parking lots, out of the gutter. I 
noticed on the back it says buying and 
selling the transfers will result in your 
arrest. I just thought, “Here’s someone 
making a quarter outof selling them, and 
a guy could get arrested for this?” 
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It just seemed absurd. I sort of subtly 
highlighted that warning on a couple of 
the transfers. So the theme of “proof of 
payment” — this guy seemed like he’d 
already paid his dues. 


Spirit: Yeah, clearly he’s paid a lot. 
You made the bus tickets into paper air- 
planes, signifying a desire to escape being 
earthbound? 

JB: Yeah, it’s a little bit transcenden- 
tal. They sort of go from formless in the 
lower right, and they slowly start to 
become the paper airplanes in a kind of 
arc above the man. There’s something 
transformative about it. It was kind of 
origami-like and it reminded me of the 
way they make the paper cranes for peace. 


Spirit: That is a very earthbound, 
sunken-in figure, yet somehow these 
wings are taking flight above him. 

JB: Part of the irony for me is that he’s 
stuck at a BART station and there’s Muni 
transfers and it’s all about movement and 
transportation and mobility and freedom. 


Spirit: In “Urban Jetsam,” a man is 
drinking, sitting on the curb next to 
garbage, bottles and food containers. The 
man and the litter have been discarded by a 
wasteful society, and they’re both jetsam. 

JB: Yeah, exactly. You got it right. 
He’s sitting on the curb and he’s half in 
the gutter, which is where I found the 
trash I put at the bottom of the piece. So 
they’re in the same spatial realm, and ina 
sense, they’re often treated as if they’re in 
the same material realm, which is like a 
waste product, unwanted trash. So I put 
them together in a gold frame on the wall. 

The trash in “Urban Jetsam” I collected 
right around my studio. We are in an area’ 
with a lot of speed addicts; there’s 
migrant workers and people looking for 
work hanging out; and there’s a big popu- 
lation of people living in their cars. So the 
trash I found was fast-food wrappers, a 
syringe, there were condoms and. stuff — 
it was pretty gnarly. My friend was at the 
studio at the time and she just couldn’t 
deal with it. It’s pretty intense. So I put it 
all on there and I think it made a really 
beautiful kind of collage. 


Spirit: You think the street trash is 
beautiful? 

JB: Yeah. It looks like the driftwood. 
You know the tideline at the seashore?. 
That’s where I got the “jetsam” idea. Sort 
of the tide of urban life comes in and 
deposits this. Just like at the high tideline 
on the beach where there’s driftwood and 
seashells and styrofoam, a collection of 
both organic and manmade things. So in 
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ESCALATOR 


by Claire J. Baker 


At3 a.m. 

a homeless family 

long on the streets, 

longing to get off 

to anywhere else — 

their two children 

growing more down than up, 
clutching empty stomachs, 
school books titled 
CONDENSATION, COLD. 


The family knows of 

the escalator which takes 
one & all to heaven. 

But they are a frozen photo 
on the first stuck-step near 
Julia Vinograd’s “Harpist in 
the BART station.” 


Though they’ve tried, they 

can’t seem to rise on their own — 

too weak from soup made from stone. 
The four emit stringy, 

off-key notes from dreams 

of rising that no one really rising 
really wants to hear. 
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this painting there’s leaves and pwles and 
a lot of urban refuse. 


Spirit: “6th Street” portrays a workfare 
worker letting an older woman rummage 
through his trash for aluminum cans. You 
portray his kindness and patience, and that 
seems so true. I’ve seen that sharing and 
kindness among very poor people over and 
over again. It’s real. ms 

JB: You’ve nailed it. The little 
vignette that happened around that piece 
was that he was sweeping up and an 
Asian woman came up and went to see if 
he had a can, and he said, “Yeah, there’s 
one in here.” She didn’t see it right away, 
so she turned to go. He called her back 
“and said, “No, I know I just picked one up 
recently.” He kind of shuffled the bag so 
she could reach down and get it. He went 
out of his way to make sure she got it. It 
was such a moment. 

Here’s someone who is already at the 
bottom of the heap, yet it was such a 
moment of human kindness and gentle- 
ness, almost a tenderness. It was just so 
touching. It’s like she could have been his 
grandmother or something, even though 
they didn’t speak the same language prob- 
ably and they didn’t even know each 
other. (He’s African-American and the 
woman is Asian.) This big guy was being 

like a Boy Scout, like a teddy bear to her. 


Spirit: The theme of recycling comes 
up again in “Carte Blanche.” 

JB: The title, obviously, is a pun. A 
blank cart, an empty cart. And also “Carte 
Blanche” means you have the freedom to 
do anything, and I thought there was a bit 
of irony in that. 


Spirit: We’re a free enterprise coun- 


try, and all of us are free to go out and be 


rich, so here’s this person with their cart 
collecting a few pennies worth of stuff. 

JB: Right. That one has a mixed media 
aspect. There’s a bunch of smashed bot- 
tles and cans in the corner. The 3-D part, 
‘the sculptural part, is one of the plastic 
garbage bags in the back of the cart. I 
used a piece of Hefty bag I found. 

These people are out there and they’re 
a major part of the structure of the city’s 
ecology. You leave a bottle out on the 
street and someone’s going to pick it up 
and it’s going to get recycled. In the city 
there’s this amazing amount of really, 
really ground-level recycling and reusing 
going on. And his shopping cart is empty. 


It Rained Today 


by Julia Vinograd 


It rained today. 
I was shopping in a thrift store 
when an old man came in 


wrapped in a big black plastic carhate bag 


with his hair and beard dripping 


and he said, puzzled, “the cops stopped me, | 


“Sign” 


The shopping cart is from a supermarket 
and supermarkets are such depots of 
excess, and here’s a man with an empty 
shopping cart he’s not even supposed to 
have — emptiness in the midst of excess. 


Spirit: What is the story behind the 


-sign that says, No Killing Any Time? 


- JB: It was after 9/11, and there was a 
real vengeful reaction on our part. The 
composition was really interesting 
because the sign had fallen over and there 
was one next to it that was upright. It had 
fallen over and was bent at the corner, and 
I just had this idea that I wanted to get out 
personally: “No Killing Any Time.” It 
was a statement about no killing, but the 
tragedy was the sign had fallen over. So 
has anyone even seen the sign? Or has the 
sign fallen over as a result of the vio- 
lence? There’s also a little pun in there 
about don’t kill time, don’t waste time — 
if you want to get active about something, 
don’t be killing time. 


Spirit: Some of your paintings have an 


unusual focus, not on beautiful vistas, but 
on prosaic, even ugly urban surroundings. 


JB: Well, I live in the City,in the 
Mission District, in a very urban, very 


dense environment. I don’t live in Marin;: 


my daily reality is not sweeping vistas of 
Mount Tam and the ocean. I choose to 


__ live in the Mission because I find it really 


fascinating and interesting and stimulat- 
ing, and it’s a great place to be an artist 
because there’s so much visual richness 
and cultural richness. going on. 


It’s sort of a feedback loop. I focus on . 


the minutiae of daily life that often goes 
unnoticed; and by painting that, I bring that 
awareness to people who see my work. But 


Each trickle of water 
That comes from rain; 
Each rivulet from fog 


Merges in a murmur 


Condensing on a windowpane 


it’s also training my own eyes. The more I 
paint my neighborhood, the more details I 
see of my neighborhood. It’s both a way to 
express what I find beautiful in the neigh- 
borhood to other people; but it’s also a way 
to train myself to be more perceptive of the 
place I inhabit. - 


Spirit: You also paint the markets, ice 


cream vendors, street-cleaning machines, 


even dumpsters and fire hydrants. Why 
are these routine parts of the city a focus 
of your work? 

JB: A big interest for me is color and a 
big draw of the city are the colors — the 
palette and combinations of funky colors 
that really just grab my eye. I think they’re 
part of this mosaic of city life that is not 
always appreciated. I could just paint the 
five blocks around my house and be happy 
for years — there’s so much going on. The 
Mission is very colorful; there’s murals 


everywhere, and fruit stands. There’s peo- 


ple from a billion different cultures, and 
they’re all dressed differently; and there 
are shops with knickknacks from China 
that are brightly colored, and gumball 
machines. When I first started painting, all 
that really caught my eye. 

Then there’s also a real fascination I 


have with the color-coding of the techno-- 


logical infrastructure of the city. There’s 
so much going on in the city that we need 
this color-coding system to decode what’s 
going on; that’s why there’s a yellow 
zone or a red zone or a green parking 
meter or an orange cone and people in 
orange vests. I call it an anti-Disneyland. 
There’s so much color going on and it 


all means something. It’s really over-. 


looked, but we depend on it. A yellow 


Trickle Down (Sins of Accumulation) 
: *‘Pay attention to trifles.”’ — Miyamoto Musashi, The Book of Five Rings’ 


by Alexander Diogenes © 
The light is red, 

Again. Each car nudges 
A little ahead 

Of the other, judges 
The time to go 
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zone means don’t park there, and blue 
zones are okay if you’re handicapped. 
Buses are a certain color and trash trucks 
are a different color and recycling bins are 
a different color. They’re all bright, pri- 
mary colors. They’re not subdued, there’s 
nothing subtle about them. It’s freakish 
almost, but people take it for granted. 


Spirit: Who are some of the main 
influences on your work? 

JB: Edward Hopper is a big influence 
on me. He was drawn to how the figure, 
the human subject, was often an alienated 
and isolated part of this urban landscape. 


He was fascinated with the geometry of 


cities and the light; and he also had a real 
special place for the characters, the people 
who live in a city. They’re mostly lonely. 

Another influence are painters such as 
Rembrandt and Michael Sweerts. The 
Dutch masters started using homeless 
people, as we call them now, people off 
the street, as character studies. They might 
do a Biblical scene, but they’d use for the 
models people that actually looked like 
people you’d see on the streets, as part of 
the crowd around the Cross or whatever. 
Kind of the urban realism of their time. 
And they painted with a modern-day 
sense of light and shadow: 

Michael Sweerts used prostitutes or 
beggars on the street as subjects in his 
painting. He did a whole oil painting of a 


milkmaid. Painting started with portraits 


of the rich because they were the patrons. 
So here was Michael Sweerts doing a 
painting of a milkmaid; in terms of class, 
it.was really weird to elevate her and do a 
portrait-style painting of someone on the 
bottom of the social hierarchy. 


I thought I’d spend the night in jail 

but they only gave me this—” 

He waved a small package at the clerk. 

“They said it would open out to a rainslicker but— 
But he hadn’t opened it. 

He just wanted to tell someone. 

He shrugged, then went back out into the rain 
still wrapped in his: garbage bag. 

It rained today but not enough 

to wash jail out of a cop’s hands. 

The big fat hairy buttocks of war 

are blowing in the wind 


and I watched a street couple doing a Gecular scream. 


The only reason they weren’t hitting each other 
is they loathe the touch of each other’s ey, 
| it must’ve been true love once. 
They’re not crying, that’s only rain on their beet 
I call the rain behind the rain: 
come down. 


In the times in between 
Attention on the meaner things. 
Across the street, a homeless man sings 

“Street Spirit! Come on and get the Street Spirit!”’ 
He’s been around the scene for years 

But now his voice has falterings... 

And all you know — He appears to fear it 

Is that the street is wet — “The Street Spirit!”’ 

As if it happened all at once, “(Come on and Get” — 
As if it made a difference — “some Street Spirit!” 
In the times in between, the murmurs merge and 
Whitenoise rises to a louder rush as 

Dirty sheets of water all slide off 

The roadbed, off the sidewalk; off your feet, 

As last night’s sleep wears off, coming 

To a roar as it falls in a drain: 

One of ten thousand waterfalls 
Begun as mist upon a windowpane. 


By their own metronome 

Of windshield wipers that come to replace 

Each clock. The aggression of each face 

Finds the same conclusion, nudges ahead again, 
Carefully measures its internal rhythm, 

And overlooks its own menace. 

Wipers are there so you won’t see the rain, 

But we don’t fear it. Metronomes pulse again 

And no one sees a thing. The alleys feed the street; 
The streets feed the freeway; and through each pane 
Here it goes on and on, transparently accumulating. 
The evil is sufficient unto the day and they all ride off 
Above the sewer that leads toward the bay 

Near it, concentrating all the little things, 

“The Street Spirit! Come on and get some —” 

Of the tragedy of the common baghway 

Begun from cars at home. 
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There is no available hospice program for 
homeless people who are sick. Is it any 
wonder that some homeless people like me 
just give up and go away and die? 


by Judy Jackson 


or me, homelessness means that you’ve spent 


four weeks looking for a job and spent all of 

your money with no hope of a job that will sup- 

port you. It means calling the homeless hotline 
and finding no shelter spaces in your county. It means 
getting a shelter space if you can be packed and in 
Berkeley by 2 p.m. It means putting everything you need 
for day-to-day living into a plastic tub like this one, all of. 
your clothing, papers, medicines, and toiletries. And a 
shelter space is only for four months. 

It means going to Social Services and filling out all of 
these papers the day after you arrive to prove to the shelter 
that you’re trying to get an income, because staying in a 
shelter isn’t free. It means two more weeks of trying to find 
a job with no better results. It means filling out the same 
paperwork 15 days later when you are officially a resident 
of Alameda County. Your caseworker tells you to go to a 
group meeting the next day at 10:30 a.m., but your paper 
work is mistakenly sent to the 1:30 p.m. meeting. 

It means lots of questions about why you aren’t apply- 
ing for SSI when you have diabetes, high blood pressure, 
chronic bronchial asthma, high cholesterol and arthritis. 
By this time, I had added depression to my medical prob- 


lems. This was followed by another meeting and more — 


questions at the Eastmont Mall, which ends in a form for 
the doctor to say that I am unemployable for the next six 
months due to my asthma. And a fourth meeting to return 
the form signed by the doctor. 
These efforts were followed by a letter denying all 
5 ae benefits because I didn’t go to the group meeting. When I 


. tried to explain the paperwork mix-up, I went unan- 
swered. When I got the Homeless Action Center to help, 
my caseworker’s supervisor agreed to review the matter 
and I received the same denial letter. Their attitude 
seemed. to be that all who come to them are somehow 

cheating and they spend most of their time and energy 


Where to Eat When 
-You’re on the Street 


TORRE REE REE 


Free Lunch at McGee 
Avenue Baptist Church 


Review by Maureen Hartmann 
r about 20 years now, there has been another “free 

Piss beside the one in Oakland at St. Andrew 
Street Spirit. This lunch at the McGee Avenue Baptist 
Church takes place at noon on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays at 1640 Stuart Street, near Stuart and McGee. 

The dining room at the church where I visited for the 
first time on a Wednesday in December was decked out 
for the holiday season with bright red poinsettias and holly 
on the three windowsills. Bouquets of sunflowers, as well 
as salt and pepper and bottles of tobasco sauce, graced 
some of the tables. Two high chairs for infants with warm 
and fuzzy teddy bear designs were near the windowsills. 
Tables were cheerfully set with bright blue napkins, white 
plastic ware and purple-red fruit juice. There was a carrot 
cake muffin at each place. 

Before going to the tables, I picked-up my plate at the. 
counter that divided the kitchen from the rest of the dining 
room. The entrée, served on an attractive, imitation-china 


cooked beans over fluffy white rice. Accompanying the 
meat dish was fresh salad composed of green pepper, red 
cabbage, grated carrot, and-iceberg lettuce, served with 
Italian dressing. A choice of sweet or sour French rolls 
was also offered. 

After eating, I asked a fellow guest, who gave his name 
as David, “How did you like the food today?” He said, 
“Some days it stands out (as excellent). Rice and beans fill 
-| you up. Not only that, but it’s good for you.” I asked how 


and respectful.” Asked about the decor of the dining room, 
he replied, “I know it’s clean and that is important to me.”* 
- I asked what his favorite foods were. He answered, “I 


Judy Jackson, homeless and eloquent. 


Soup Kitchen reviewed in the December 2002 — 


plastic plate, was savory-looking pork and brown, home- 


he liked the service. David answered, ““They’re pretty nice — 


STREET SPIRIT. 


Lydia Gans photo 


trying to root out these cheaters. When I finally found the 
slip that proved my caseworker had assigned me to the 
10:30 meeting, I received my General Assistance (GA) 
benefits. One month of my shelter stay was gone. 

So, I finally tried the route that I. was urged toward 
and applied for SSI, which meant filling out all of these 
papers. I’m told that it takes a minimum of four months 
to process this paperwork. So I tried to get more perma- 
nent housing. None of the transitional housing is avail- 
able for people who are waiting on SSI. There are pro- 


grams for the mentally ill, substance abusers, victims of 


domestic violence, or HIV patients, but none for me. 


Any program I could fit into has a long waiting list. I fit 
in the disabled category and am above 55 in age. This - 


makes me eligible for senior housing. I tried for that but 
there are six people in need of housing for every available 
housing space, and my GA income isn’t high enough for 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso | 


guess right around the holidays, they’re a little more elab- 
orate. (They serve) baked chicken and turkey.” He has 
been coming for “maybe four or five months.” 

Red meat was served again the following week when I 
came back to the McGee Avenue Baptist Church; this 
time, a serving of delicious-looking pot roast on top of soft 
mashed potatoes and gravy. Along with the meat and pota- 
toes was a vegetable medley of green beans, carrots, and 
corn, and also a salad of iceberg and romaine lettuce and 
carrot strips with Italian dressing. 

Bright silver steelware was on the table, and dessert 
servings at each place alternated pound cake with vanilla 
frosting and a slice of pumpkin pie. For the taking at tables 
near the entrance were spinach and onion-stuffed loaves of 
bread, Trader Joe’s Tandori Naan, organic sprout and 
grain bread, artichokes, bunches of asparagus, and apples. 

After we had eaten, I interviewed Kenneth Harold 
Williams. He said his favorite of the foods served here 
was “roast beef (which is) really tender.” He said he likes 
“the meat and the vegetables.” He values these foods 
because “the meat is protein and the vegetables are vita- 
mins.” He has “been coming for about a year, every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday.” 

I enjoyed, as well as the company of the people I inter- 
viewed, the seasonal pumpkin pie and decorations. 


: like a homeless 


eto 2003, 


The Bureaucracy Fails People Trapped i in Homelessness 


Judy Jackson Speaks oe 


by Lydia Gans 


Judy Jackson is a teacher, an activist, .an articulate 
Speaker, a woman with a warm smile and a strong will. 
She is also, at 57, unable to work because of disabili- 
ties. And she.is homeless. She was one of the speakers 
at the memorial service held in front of the Alameda 


| County administrative building for homeless people | 


who died on the streets of the East Bay. [See “In 
Memory of Those Who Died on the Streets,” Street 
Spirit, January 2003.] : 
Her speech was an eloquent description of what life | 
is like for homeless people in the East Bay, how it feels 
to be sick. in a county with no respite care, and how 
hard it is to deal with bureaucratic red tape to get dis- 


| ability assistance. She brought props to illustrate her 


talk: a small plastic tub in which shelter residents are 
expected to store all of their belongings; and a couple 
stacks of paper, one consisting of 20 pages comprising 
her General Assistance application process and another 
stack of 18 sheets containing her ‘disability and SSI 
applications. Her speech, printed here, gives a reveal- 
ing glimpse of the multiple obstacles facing homeless 
people ope to survive in- Alameda County. 


“most programs. So I applied for Shelter Plus Care and that 


is still pending. Another month of my stay is gone. _ 

- Then I get pneumonia and am in the hospital for four 
days. They release me back to the shelter even though my 
pneumonia isn’t gone. The shelter allows me three days 
of bed rest and then informs me that.this is a closed facil-- 
ity from 8:30 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. There is nowhere to go 
to get the bed rest I still need. The best I can do is try to 
get short naps sitting upright at one of the drop-in cen- 
ters. There is no available hospice program for homeless 
people who are sick. : 

Is it any wonder that some homeless people like me ane 
give up_and go away and die? This is what we are here 
about. Remembering those who didn’t get the help and/or 
programs they needed. We are here to say that none of their 
deaths shall have been in vain. I came too close to sinking 
into that pt of : despair to let them be oe 


She Visits Soup Kitchens 


( Dedicated to Maureen Hartmann ) 


ae 


| by Claire J. Baker 


She visits soup kitchens, _ 
church halls which welcome 
the homeless for free lunch — 


| always simple, basic foods 


on the pyramid of care: nothing 
fancy/shmancy. 


Maureen notes location, 

cleanliness, ambience, place 

settings, service with a smile; 

her Street Spirit reviews reveal 
passion/compassion, hold the pepper. 


How much can one say about Jello, 
mashed potatoes, greens, rolls? 
Does your cup runneth over 
with milk, Hawaiian punch, 
steaming coffee, a place to rest? 
Maureen extends her kitchen visits 
to interviewing street people 
customers; puts her mouth, pen, 
spirit where their food arrives — 
not for show but for nourishment. 
For the homeless all meals A-plus, 
regardless — when you’re hungry... 


Let us all join in a universal 
blessing for survival. 


My Homeless Soul — 
by Maureen Hartmann — 


My soul is homeless | | | 

because it’s looking for love. es 
There’s a part of me that 

wants to be homeless, 

because then I think 

I'd find love, 


woman I know. 
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bey Holly Sklar 


magine if the first people infected in 
a smallpox attack had no health 
insurance and delayed seeking care 
for their flu-like symptoms. The odds 
are : high. Pick a number from one to six. 
Would you bet your life on a roll of the 
dice? Would you play Russian Roulette 
with one bullet in a six-chamber gun? 


One in six Americans under age 65 has — 


no health insurance. The uninsured are 
more likely to delay seeking medical care, 
go to work sick for fear of losing their 
jobs, seek care at overcrowded emergency 
rooms and clinics, and be poorly diag- 
nosed and treated. 

The longer smallpox — or another 
contagious disease — goes undiagnosed, 


_ the more it will spread, with the insured 


and uninsured infecting each other. 
Health care is literally a matter of life 


and death. Yet, more than 41 million © 


Americans have no health insurance of 
any kind, public or private. The uninsured 
rate was 14.6 percent in 2001 — up 13 


percent since 1987. The rate is on the rise | 


with increased healthcare costs, unem- 
ployment and cutbacks in Medicaid and 
the State Children’s Health Insurance 
Program (SCHIP). 

- One in four people with hossehold 
incomes less than $25,000 is uninsured. 


One in six full-time workers is uninsured, 


including half the full-time workers with 
incomes below the official poverty line. - 
The share of workers covered by 


_ employment health plans drops from 81 


percent in the top fifth of wage earners to 
68 percent in the middle fifth to 33 per-. 
cent in the lowest fifth, according to the 
Economic Policy Institute. _ 

As reports by the American College. of 


_. Physicians, Kaiser Family Foundation and 
_ many others have shown, lack of health 


insurance is associated with lack of preven- 


_tive care and substandard treatment inside 
_and outside the hospital. The uninsured are 
at much ee risk for chronic disease and — 


Today’s Racial inequality 


The black poverty rate is 
almost triple that of whites. 
Black unemployment is 
twice that of whites. 


by Holly Sklar 

G & hen the Consieation was 
written, a strange formula 
to determine taxes and 


representation declared that the Negro 
was 60 percent of a person. Today anoth- 


er curious formula seems to declare he is: 


50 percent of a person,” Martin Luther 
King Jr. wrote in his 1967 book, Where 
Do We Go from Here? 

“Of the good things in life he has 
approximately one-half those of whites: 
of the bad he has twice those of whites,” 
King continued. “Negroes have-half the 
There are twice as 
many unemployed. The rate of infant 
mortality... is double that of whites.” 

How wide are black-white gaps today? 

Black per capita income is 62 percent of 
whites — mirroring the 1787 
Constitutional formula that counted slaves 
as three-fifths of a free person in determin- 


-| ing each State’s apportionment of taxes 


and Congressional representatives. — 


Slaves were about half:the workforce 
that built the White House and UES 
Capitol. Today, millionaires are much bet-" 


| ter represented in Congress than African 
Americans. At least 170 senators and con- 
gresspeople are millionaires, but there are 


Rolling the Dice on Our Nation’s Health 


"Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


The United States provides universal coverage for seniors 
through Medicare, but not for children. The U.S. is No. 1 in 
health care spending per capita, but No. 34 — tied with 
Malaysia — in child mortality rates under age five. 


disability, and have a 25 percent greater 
chance of dying (adjusting for physical, 
economic and behavioral factors). 
‘To make matters worse, a health crisis is 
often an economic crisis. “Medical bills are 


‘a factor in nearly half of all personal bank- 


bed 


ruptcy filings,” reports the National 
Academy of Sciences Institute of Medicine. 


_ The U.S. is No. 1 in health care spend- 
ing per capita, but No. 34 .— tied with 


Malaysia — when it comes to child mor- 
tality rates under age five. 

_ The U.S. is No. 1 in health care spend- 
ing, but the only major industrialized 
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no black senators and just 37 black mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives (out 
of 435). The U.S. population is more than 
12 percent black. About | percent of 
Americans are millionaires. 

The typical white family has more 
than 11 times as much net wealth — 
asséts minus debt — as. the typical black 


_ family. White families had median net | 
“wealth: of $94,900 in 2001, according to. 
_ the first black CEO of a Fortune 500 cor- _ 
* Black families had just $8, 500, including 


the Panel Study of Income Dynamics. 


home equity. 


‘The black poverty rate is almost triple : 


that of whites. The official 2001 black 
poverty rate was 22.7 percent — nearly 


- nation not to provide some form of uni- 


versal coverage. 
We squander billions of dollars in the 


_red tape of myriad health-care eligibility 


regulations, forms and procedures, and 


second-guessing of doctors by insurance > 


gatekeepers trained in cost cutting, not 
medicine. Americans go to Canada for 


cheaper prices on prescription drugs made 
by U.S. pharmaceutical, companies | with 


tL 


U.S. “taxpayer subsidies. 

While millions go without health care, 
top health company executives rake in the 
dough. A report by Families USA found 


that the highest- “paid health plan execu- 
tives in ten companies received average 
compensation of $11.7 million in 2000, 
not counting unexercised stock options 
worth tens of millions more. : 

The saying, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” couldn’t be truer. 
when it comes to health care. Yet, we pro- 
vide universal coverage for seniors 
through Medicare, but not for children. 
We have economic disincentives for time- 
ly diagnosis and treatment of diseases. 

Universal health care is a humane and 
cost-effective solution to the growing 
health care crisis. Universal coverage 
won’t come easy, but neither did Social 
Security or Medicare, which’ now serves 
one in seven Americans. Many proposals 
for universal health care build on the 
foundation of “Medicare for All,” albeit 
an improved Medicare adequately serving 
seniors and younger people alike. 

Health care is as essential to equal 


. Opportunity as public education and as 


essential to public safety as police and fire 
protection. If your neighbor’s house were 
burning, would you want 911 operators to 
ask for their fire insurance card number 
before sending — or not See — fire 
trucks? 

Health. care ranked second behind ter- 
rorism and national security as the most 
critical issue for the nation in the 2002 
Health Confidence Survey released by the 
Employee Benefit Research Institute. 

- The government thinks the smallpox 
threat is serious enough to start inoculat- 
ing military and medical personnel with a 
highly risky vaccine. It’s time to-stop 
delaying universal health care, which will 
save lives every day while boosting our 
readiness for any bioterror attack. 


Holly Siar j is coauthor of Raise the Floor: 
Wages and Policies That Work for All Of Us 


» (www.raisethefloor.org). She can be réached at 


hsklar@aol.com. Distributed by Knight 
Ridder/Tribune News Service; ropyteit by 
Holly Sklar. : 


Would Appall M_L. King 


one out of four people — compared to 
7.8 percent for non-Hispanic whites. 
Adjusting for inflation, the typical full- 


_ time black male worker made less in 2001 
-($31,921) than the typical white male 


worker made in 1967 ($33,704). The medi- 
an 2001 income for white full-time male 
workers was $40,790. The typical full-time 


black female worker made just $27,297 


while white women made $30,849. 

Black unemployment is twice that of 
whites. The official 2002 unemployment 
rate was 10.3 percent for blacks and 5.1 
percent for whites. The unemployment 
rate only counts people who are actively 
looking for work, not those who have 
given up. If the overall unemployment 
rate were 10 percent, Congress would 
consider it an emergency. 

Numerous sovernment od non- 
governmental studies have documented 
continued racial discrimination in 
employment, education, health care, 
housing, insurance and lending for mort- 
gages, businesses and farms. 

In a revealing 2002 speech, Franklin 
Raines highlighted the denial of. black 
asset-building through slavery, the bro- 
ken promise of “40 acres and a mule,” 
segregation, violent dispossession of land 
and businesses, redlining and ongoing 
discrimination. In 1999, Raines became 


poration when he became CEO of the 
Fannie Mae company, the nation’ S largest 
source of financing for home mortgages. 
Raines said if America had racial 
equality, African Americans would have 


nearly $200 billion more income, 2 mil- 
lion more college degrees, nearly 2 mil- 
lion more professional and managerial 
jobs, and 3 million more homeowners. 
“If America had racial equality. in 
wealth,” Raines said, “African Americans 
would have $760 billion more in home 
equity value.” They would have.$200 bil- 
lion more in the stock market, $120 bil- 
lion more in retirement funds and $80 bil- 
lion more in the bank. “That alone would 
total over $1 trillion more in wealth,” he 
observed. CGS 
Racial disparities take their toll from 
birth to death. The black infant mortality 
rate is more than double that of whites. 
Whites born in 2000 have a life expectancy 
that is nearly six years longer than blacks. 
In the days before his assassination, 
King was working hard for civil rights 
and economic justice, and looking ahead 
to the Poor People’s March on 
Washington. He would be appalled that 
the Bush administration is piling on tax 
cuts for the already wealthy. while com- 
munities around the country are laying 
off teachers, raising public college 
tuition, closing libraries, cutting health 
care and housing assistance, and under- 
mining civil rights enforcement. = 
_ Where do we go from here? That’ s up 


_toall of us. 


: Holly. Sklar i iS pcther of ree the Floor: 


- Wages-and: Policies That Work for All, Of Us. 


(www.traisethefloor. org). She can be. reached 
at hsklar @aol.com. Distributed by Knight 
Ridder/Tribune News Service; copyright by 
Holly Sklar. 
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Moore’ s Film Exposes U. S. Culture of Gun Violence: 


_ by Carol Harvey 


trolling in peaceful Golden Gate 
Park, I thought of my 17-year-old 
niece, Hana, flying to Spain in a 
high school student exchange 
program. Before her worldview solidifies, 
she will'see how another culture does it. 

Comparing the Canadian way to the 
United States in his film Bowling for 
Columbine, Michael Moore addresses 
how our gun culture produced the mas- 
sacre by Eric Harris and Dylan Klebold at 
Columbine High School in suburban 
Littleton, Colorado. 

Moore asks shock rocker Marilyn 
Manson, 
“inspired” the Columbine shooters, “If 
you could talk to them, what would you 
say?” “I would listen. Nobody did that,” 
answered Manson. - 

I ask you, Hana, “Could angry students 
at your high school commit such acts?” 

Ahead of me in Golden Gate Park 
walked a slender man, pit bull on a leash. - 

“After that dog mauling trial, I cringe 
at such powerful jaws,” I joked. 

“Stella is sweet-natured!” he smiled. 
“Those were Spanish attack dogs with 
abusive owners, not pit bulls.” 

“Media fear-mongering?” I asked, 
flashing on the hype that surrounded 
Y2K, killer bees, and the hysteria about 
spending billions to stop Saddam Hussein 
from launching nuclear weapons on us. 

“Seen Bowling for Columbine?” he 
asked. The man, named Alex, turned out 
to be a scuba instructor who escapes to 
Thailand’s beaches. Alex said, “We’re a 
nation addicted to TV. San Francisco’s a 
progressive mecca. People went ‘Yeah! 
Yeah!’ during that underground film.” - 


“Moore’s saying what people believe?” - 


“Yes. An unarticulated feeling that 


media is brainwashing us. Manson notes, 


9.99 


‘Fear breeds consumption. 
“A Cops producer said Fear Factor 


news profits the entertainment industry,” I _ 


said. “Classic show idea! Corporate Cops 
arrest white collar criminals!” laughed Alex. 
At the Iraq War protest in San 
Francisco, Robert Bartsch’s “Michael 
Moore for President” sign conferred cult 
hero status on the filmmaker. 
I asked him how politicians benefit by 


a heightened climate of fear. 


He replied, “Get people triggered by 
‘axis of evildoer’ phantoms, and Ve 
Bush. announces a ‘general threat,’ 
clam up, repress our thoughts, don’ t on 
for our beliefs. 5 

Hana, Michael Moore’s movie shifted 
the fational awareness. Everyone’s seen 
it. Theaters held it longer than usual as 
word of mouth spread. 

Moore’ s Michigan-accented voice- 
over, edged: with deadpan cynicism, bril- 
liantly foreshadows events and introduces 
chafacters - —— the principal at Flint’s Buell 


Elementary where a 6-year-old boy shot 


Kayla Rollands, and Columbine me 
School gunmen Harris and Klebold. 

The film paints pictures of America on 
the dawn of another gun-related disaster. 
“Tt was the morning of April 20th, 1999... 
like“any other morning in America. The 
farmer did his chores. The milkman made 
his delivéries. The President bombed 


another country pose name we couldn’t — 


pronounce. 

“Back in Michigan, Mrs. Hughes wel- 
comed her students for another day of 
school, and out in a little town in 
Colorado, two boys went bowling at 6:00 
in the morning. Yes! It was_a typical day 
in the United States of America.” 


Irony exposes our lack of social con- 


nectedness. Moore’s Roe eons 
doesn’t exist. 

The fulcrum is a South Park sequence 
by Columbine grads, Matt Stone and Trey 


- Parker. Narrated by a bullet with a cracker 


whose music supposedly ‘ 


accent, it outlines the history of our gun 
and weapon culture, a petri dish of violent 
“persecution/combat” toxins fulminating 
into the Columbine explosion. 

_ “It’s time for a brief history of the United 
States of America. Hi, boys and girls! 
Ready to get started? Once upon a time 
there were these people in Europe called 
Pilgrims, and they were afraid of being per- 
secuted. So, they all got in a boat and sailed 
to the New World where they wouldn’t 
have to be scared ever again. (‘Oh! I’m SO 
relaxed! I feel so much safer!’) But, as soon 


_as they arrived, they were greeted by sav- 


ages, and they got scared all over again. Be: 
they killed ‘em all. ees 

“Wiping out a race of people” doesn’t 
calm them down. They fear thé British, 
witches, importations of African slaves 


-outnumbering them, and Rosa Parks 


Why. won't she move?”). 

So they set about protecting them- 
selves by:. 

if Passing the Second Amendment. 
White men kept their guns. - 

2. Packing self-reloading guns invent- 
ed by Colt in 1836. 


uch Forming the Ku Klux Klan and the. 


NRA, the same year, (“...just a coinci- 


dence. One group legally promoted 


responsible gun ownership, and the other 
group shot and lynched black people.”) 

4. Outlawing black gun ownership. 

5. Fleeing to the suburbs where they 


e got guns, locked the doors, and barricaded 


themselves in suburban areas (“where it 
was all white and safe and clean’). ~ 
Moore’s unthreatening Everyman 
shambles up the driveway of cies 
Heston’s mansion. 
“There is some notion of people arriv- 


ing in an invading horde from the city to 


savage the suburban community,” says 
Moore. Heston becomes the geriatric 
poster boy for that fortified encampment, 
the American gated community. 
Enthroned in his Hollywood Hills man- 
sion, “Moses” blames “mixed ethnicities” 
for the United States’ annual gun deaths. 
The annual toll in Japan is 39; in 
Australia, 65; in France, 255; in the United 


Kingdom, 68; in Canada,165 — and in the 


United States, a staggering 11,127. 

Heston proclaims he feels “safer” with 
the Bub his enemy must pry from his 
corpse’s fingers. “From my cold dead 


hand!” he shouts at NRA gun rallies after 


Columbine and the Kayla shootings. 

Moore notes, “One thing you can 
always count on is white Americans’ fear 
of the black-man. Susan Smith kills her 
kids; Charles Smith, Boston lawyer, kills 
his pregnant wife; both say a black man 
did it.” 

Moore deflates the stereotype of black 
people as dangerous gun owners. A Flint 
prosecutor insists, “The problem with 
guns is suburban white kids.” In Oscoda, 


_ Art by Tiffany Sankary 


Michigan, near the Amy base from which — 


Eric Harris’s father flew Gulf warplanes 

bombing Iraq, a Caucasian youth confess- 

es selling guns to Detroit gangs. : 
Asks Bartsch at the San Francisco 


protest, “Is it coincidental that Oklahoma 
_ bombers and Columbine shooters came 


from suburban towns with Army bases or 
nuclear weapons. manufacturing?” 
Moore observes: South of Denver in 


- Littleton at the U.S. Air Force Academy, 
sits a B52 bomber bearing a plaque lauding. 
the Vietnam war’s largest bombing cam- 


paign. Nearby Rocky Flats, the world’s 


- largest plutonium weapons factory, has 
turned into a radioactive dump. Inside a 


mountain, NORAD oversees Colorado mis- 
siles. “In the middle of the night while the 


_children of Columbine sleep,” Lockheed 


transports a rocket “with its Pentagon pay- 


load” through Littleton past Columbine 


High to a Denver Air Force Base. _ 
‘Look at where they spent their formative 


years as children: Eric Harris (Oscoda, ; 


Michigan, and Littleton, Colorado); Dylan 
Klebold (Littleton); Charlton Heston 
(Oscoda); Timothy McVeigh, Oklahoma 


City bomber (Oscoda); Terry Nichols, 
Oklahoma, City bomber accomplice 


(Oscoda); James Nichols, brother of Terry 


(Oscoda). The six-year-old boy who shot 
Kayla Rollands. grew up ina crackhouse 


with guns, immersed in the kind of gun cul- 
ture the others ee emowine up near 
military bases. 

Iraq protester Jennifer Ho drove to ‘the 
San Francisco demonstration from subur- 


ban Danville, where ‘ ‘no one claims any 


more a white kids aren’t doing drugs and 
guns.” She expressed sorrow at America’s 


“spiritual emptiness.” “Making a million 


dollars in suburban safety is an old, unreal- 
istic goal people suffered to reach.” 
She asks: “Who was feeding those 
Columbine kids spiritually? When I had 
my first son, I moved to Hawaii. They wel- 


_come children into the family and commu- 
nity. On the mainland, children block our. - 


progress. I’m saying, ‘Parents feed your 
kids’ spirit by keeping them with you and 


loving them.’ My kids’ spent seven years — 


on the beach and with me.” 
Psychologist John Bowlby’s 1950s 


“Attachment” studies concluded that a. 


child’s sénse of self in a secure world 
where people reach goals through cooper- 
ation requires a loving bond with a parent. 
Alice Miller, Eric Fromm and Patricia 
Evans scrutinized the damage to children 
from disrupted attachment. Neglect and 
abuse sets up American children for con- 
ditioning to a world of competition where 
enemies are attacked and destroyed. This 
child mind incorporates the violent world 
displayed by entertainment and the media. 

Moore filmed Canadian teens and 
adults citing how Americans:attack oppo- 
nents, while Canadians negotiate compro- 


mise. On a TV newscast, the Prime 
Minister says, “Let’s cooperate with these 
people, our friends.” 

In The Art of Loving, psychologist Eric 
Fromm wrote that “Man’s awareness 


.. separateness” from nature and society “ 
‘the source of intense anxiety.” Therefore, 


the “desire for interpersonal fusion,” 


~. meaning close bonds with family and 


society, is a person’s “most powerful 
striving.” Fromm concluded with a grim - 


- warning that “failure to achieve it means 


insanity, destruction of self or others.” 

A child in a hostile world knows only 
enemies. His separateness from others is 
enhanced, and connectedness with himself 
is corrupted, Having enemies, he must be 
an enemy. Moore states, “In America, 
being a teenager sucks.” 

The bowling classmates of Klebold 
and Harris call them weird. After the 
Columbine massacre, the media focused 
on ostracized kids. Classmates can be 
considered weird for so many reasons, for 
being poor, fat, non-athletic, short, with 


: body odor, bad breath, hair, clothes, a dif- 


ferent ethnicity, or homeless. 
Moore describes the six-year-old boy 


~ and Columbine students Eric Harris and 


Dylan Klebold as fitting in the category of 
Other/Outsider/Enemy. 
The mother of the six-year-old boy 


who shot Kayla worked two jobs in a rich 


people’s mall. One was at Dick Clark’s 
American Bandstand Cafe, a Welfare to 
Work program from which he got a tax 


write-off. Unable to pay the rent, she 


found that homelessness was worse than 
her brother’s crack house. Her son found a 
gun under the bedclothes there. _ 

The families of Harris and Klebold 
lived near military bases. Harris’ s dad few — 
warplanes in Oscoda. 

One profile fills out the coe of 
The Other: Your earliest feeling is of 


- being alone. Your parents, fleeting shad- 
ows, are working. Following an older sib- . 


ling like a drowning swimmer nets to 
a log, loneliness grows. 

- Nobody reflects or explains your feel- 
ings, providing a space to practice playing 


your Self. Confused emotions churn 
inside. You are invisible. You ask for the 


Nothing you deserve. 

At school, parents hug kids, droppits 
them off. Before five, you inhale with 
your cereal that you are an.outsider. The 


‘proof? Your parents, struggling for 
-money, are repeatedly forced to move. 


You decide that not belonging makes : 
you special, heroic. You project anger _ 


outside. Something is wrong with others, 


not you. They taunt your isolation. Ss 
hatred grows. | 

You bother adults. They say, “Watch 
TV.” On action shows; people shoot guns. 
If you are mad, you point this metal object 
at someone. Trouble evaporates in a 


smoky blast. Afterward the actor walks 
around in the ad. 


- One day you find a gun. A peu up 
pressure of fear and anger shoots like 


_ lightning. Hefting this weapon, your palm 


feels strong. You ee “Other kids have 
dads. I have a gun.” 

Showing it off at school, an een 
releases a bullet. A classmate who said, “I 
don’t like you,” falls. You were outcast, 


_ homeless. Now, you’re noticed. If you 


reach 16, you go home and plan a siege. 

At the station, the six-year-old boy 
draws a picture of what he lost — himself 
in his home. The officer promises to hang 
it up with his children’s artwork. 

Were Klebold and Harris showing us 
something, Hana? Harris’s journal said 
what the homeless boy may have felt: “I 
hate you people for leaving me out of SO 
many fun things.” 

Did Michael Moore bow! his Columbine 
strike for Klebold and Harris? 
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PEACE OR WAR? 


1. History is replete with examples of empires mounting — 
impressive military campaigns on the cusp of their _ 
impending economic collapse. 

ERIC ALTERMAN (journalist), Sound and Fury, 1992 


2. While the United States will constantly strive to enlist 
the support of the international community; we will not 
hesitate to act alone, if necessary, to exercise our right of 

self-defense by acting pré-emptively. 


GEORGE W. BUSH, “The National mee Strategy of the United 
States,” 19 September 2002 


3. Never, never, never believe any war will be smooth and 
easy, or that anyone who embarks on the strange voyage 
can measure the tides and hurricanes he will encounter. 
The Statesman who yields to war fever must realize that 
once the signal is given, he is no longer the master of pol- 
icy but the slave of unforeseeable and uncontrollable 
events. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, My Early Life, 1930 


4. For the present [atomic energy] is a menace. Perhaps it 
is as well that it should be. It may intimidate the human 
race to bring order into its international affairs, which, 
without the pressure of fear, it undoubtedly would not do. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN, closing sentences, Raymond Swing interview, 
“Einstein on the Atomic Bomb,” Atlantic, November 1945 


5. The hidden hand of the market will never work without 
a hidden fist — McDonald’s cannot flourish without _ 

_ McDonnell Douglas, the builder of the F-15. And the hid- 
den fist that keeps the world safe for Silicon Valley’s 
technologies is called the United States Army, Air Force, 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN (journalist), ‘From Supercharged Paical 
Markets to Osama bin Laden, the Emerging Global Order Demands an 


Enforcer. That’s America’s New Burden,” New York Times Magazine, 
28 March 1999 


6. Imperialism is based upon a persistent misrepresenta- e 


tion of facts and forces, chiefly through a most refined 
process of selection, exaggeration, and attenuation, direct- 
ed by interested cliques and pepo so as to distort the | 
face of history. 

_ The gravest peril of Imperialism lies in the state of mind of a 
nation which has become habituated to this deception and 
which has rendered itself incapable of self-criticism. 

For this is the condition which Plato terms “the lie in the 
soul” — a lie which does not know itself to be a lie. 


J. A. HOBSON (English economist, 1858-1940), Imperialism: A Study, 
. 1902 


7. The Romans were untroubled by their imperial destiny: 
while the Americans have had an empire since Teddy 
Roosevelt yet persist in believing they do not. But the real 
parallel with late Rome is that overwhelming military supe- 
riority does not translate into security. Mastery of the known 


world does not confer peace of mind. 
MICHAEL IGNATIEFF (historian), “Barbarians at the Gate?” New 
_ York Review of Books, 28 February 2002 


8. Blessed are the peacemakers: for rae shall be called 


the children of God. 
JESUS, Matthew 5:9 


9. Let us not accept violence as the way to peace. Let us 
_ instead begin by respecting true freedom: The resulting 
_ peace will be able to satisfy the world’s expectations; for 
it will be a peace built on justice, a peace founded on the 
incomparable dignity of the free human being. 


JOHN PAUL II, message from the Vatican for World Peace Day, 1 
January 1981 


10. I refuse to accept the cynical notion that n nation after 
nation must spiral down a militaristic stairway into the 
hell of thermonuclear destruction. I believe that unarmed 


- truth and unconditional love will have the final word in 


reality. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., Nobel Peace Prize acceptance address, 
Oslo, 11 December 1964 


11. Since its inception, the Bush Administration has 
launched two great foreign policy initiatives: a global war 
against terrorism, and a global campaign to expand 
American access to foreign oil. Originally, each possessed 
its own rationale and mode of operation. As time has 
passed, however, they have become increasingly inter- 
twined, so that today the war on terrorism and the struggle 
for oil have become one vast enterprise. 


MICHAEL T. KLARE (political scientist), “Oil Moves the War 
Machine,” Progressive; June 2002 
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| We are now moving into a chapter of 
human history in which our choice is _ 
going to be, not between a whole world 
and a shredded-up world, but between 
one world and no world. I believe that 
the human race is going to choose life 


and good, not death and evil. 
ARN OLD i: TOYNBEE (English historian) 


12. Sometimes I wish I'd... [pause] The first time I got hit 
I got shot in the foot. I could have laid down. Who gives a 
crap now if I was a hero or not. I was paralyzed, castrated 
that day. Why? I was so stupid. I think, Timmy, I'd give 
everything I believe in, everything I’ve got, to have my 
body back again, just to be whole again. I’m not whole, 


never will be. And that’s the way it is, isn’t it? 

- RON KOVIC (Vietnam veteran, writer, and peace activist), Bore on. the 
Fourth of July film based on Kovic’s 1976 Autobiography with the 
same title), 1989 


13. The face of the enemy frightens me only when I see 


how much it resembles mine. 
STANISLAW J. LEC (Polish writer, 1909-1966), Unkempt Thoughts, 1962 


14. Imagine there’s no countries, 
It isn’t hard to do, 

Nothing to kill or die for, 

No religion too, 

Imagine all the people 

Living life in peace. 

You may say I’m a dreamer, 
but I’m not the only one, 

I hope some day you’ll join us, 
And the world will live as one. 
JOHN LENNON, “Imagine,” 1971 


15. [Despotic rulers] ultimately make war on other states 

- as a means of diverting attention from internal conditions, 
and allowing discontent to explode outwards. 
B. H. LIDDELL HART (British military historian, 1895-1970), Why 
Don’t We Learn from History? 1944 
16. They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more; but 
they shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig © 
tree, and none shall make them afraid; for the mouth of 


the Lord of hosts has spoken. _ 
MICAH (Hebrew prophet, eighth century B.C.), Micah 4:3-4 


17. The hypocrisy... of denouncing war while wanting to 
preserve the kind of society that makes war inevitable. 
GEORGE ORWELE (English writer, 1903-1950), “As I Please” (essay), 
12 July 1944 

18. [Referring to trench warfare in France during World 
War I:] Monotonously the lorries sway, monotonously 
come the calls, monotonously falls the rain. It falls on our 
heads and on the heads of the dead up the line, on the 


I refuse to accent the cynical notion | 
that nation after nation must spiral 


down a militaristic stairway into the 


hell of thermonuclear destruction. I 
believe that unarmed truth and 


unconditional love will have the final 
word in reality. 


— MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. 


body of the little recruit with the wound that is so much 
too big for this hip; it falls on Kemmerich’s grave; it falls 
in our hearts. 


ERICH MARIA REMARQUE (German writér, 1898- le All Quiet 
on the Western Front, 1929 


19. There is a time when the operation of the machine 
becomes so odious, makes you so sick at heart that you 
can’t take part; you can’t even tacitly take part, and 
you’ ve got to put your bodies upon the levers, upon all 
the apparatus, and you ’ve got to make it stop. And you’ ve 
got to indicate to the people who run it, to the people who 
own it, that unless you’re free the machine will be pre- 
vented from working at all. 


MARIO SAVIO (Free Speech Movement student leader, 1942-1996), 
University of California speech, Berkeley, 1964 


20. [Referring to September 1 1th:] It would be disrespect- 
ful of the dead to in any way minimize the catastrophe 


that has overtaken New York. Yet at the same time we 


must keep room in our minds for the fact that it could 
have been worse. To lose two huge buildings and the peo- 
ple in them is one thing; to lose all of Manhattan — or 
much, much more — is another. The emptiness in the sky 


_can spread. We havé been warned. 


JONATHAN SCHELL (writer), closing paragraph, “A Hole in the 
World,” Nation, 1 October 2001 


21. Given all we have said as a leading world power 


about the necessity of regime change in Iraq means that 


our credibility would be badly damaged if that regime 
change did not take place. 


JAMES R. SCHLESINGER (former secretary of defense), quoted in 
Lewis H. Lapham, “The Road to Babylon,” Harper’s, October 2002 


— 22.0n September 11, 2001, 36,000 children worldwide | 


died of hunger. 

Where: poor countries. 

News stories: none. 

Newspaper articles:-none. . 

Military alerts: none. 

Presidential proclamations: none. 
Papal messages: none. 

Messages of solidarity: none. 

Minutes of silence: none. 

Homage to the innocent children: none. 


SUN MAGAZINE, November 2001, reprinted in “Untold Stories,” 
Catholic Agitator, December 2001 


23. We are now moving into a chapter of human history 


in which our choice is going to be, not between a whole 
world and a shredded-up world, but between one world 
and no world. I believe that the human race is going to 
choose life and good, not death and evil. I therefore 
believe in the imminence of one world, and I believe that, 
in the 21st century, human life is going to be a unity again 


in all its aspects and activities. 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (English historian, 1889-1975), “It Is, ‘One 
World or No World,’” New York Times Magazine, 5 April 1964 


24. It became necessary to destroy the town to save it. 
ANONYMOUS (U:S.), officer explaining “the decision to bomb and. 
shell the town [of Bentre in Vietnam] regardless of civilian casualties to 
rout the Vietcong” (reporter’s words), quoted in Associated Press, 
“Major Describes Move,” New York Times, 8 February 1968. The attack 
resulted in 2500 casualties, including 1000 dead. 
25. A shell came right in this man’s trench and what they 


had to send home would probably fit inside a handkerchief. 
ANONYMOUS (U.S.), marine at Khe Sanh, 1968, quoted in Michael 
Maclear, The Ten Thousand Day War: Vietnam, 1945-1975, 1981 


26. When The / Power Of Love / Overcomes The / Love 


of Power / The World Will / Know Peace. 
ANONYMOUS (U.S.), inscription on the cigarette lighter of a soldier in 
Vietnam, photograph, New York Times, 24 April 1994 


27. Nuclear war: hell’s midwife. 


28. Swords will be beaten into plowshares only after 
hearts of stone are transformed into hearts of flesh. 


29. War isa continuation of business by other means. 


30. Without justice, mutual forgiveness, and reconcilia- 


tion, there can be no peace. 


REE ESE 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's 
Quotationary, a collection of over 20,000 quotations chosen by 
amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999, and 
The Random House Webster's Wit & Humor Quotationary. 
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A Cold, Lonely Death in a Berkeley Doorway 


= from page one 


came to the United States in 1982, escaping . 


Poland’s Communist rule and martial law. 
Mitch was an ex-hippy, a peace-loving, 
funny guy who enjoyed nature, music and 
making friends everywhere he went. He 
always had this uncanny, humorous way of 
getting into really hilarious situations or 
doing really funny stuff that gave laughter 
to many over the years. 
A DEBILITATING DISABILITY 

Mitch was disabled with blindness and 
cataracts in his eyes, and had only 20 to 
30 percent of his eyesight as a result of an 
old industrial job accident from a piece of 
falling debris. Off and on, Mitch struggled 
to find work that he was able to do with 
this debilitating condition. 

Although the INS was clearly aware of 
his extreme visual disability, supportive 
services were never offered to him by the 
two counties he had lived in (Alameda 
County and San Francisco): Having limit- 
ed English skills and a severe disability, 
Mitch spent many years after coming to 


the United States doing odd jobs and even . 


attempting to start a business, importing 
handcarved, wooden tinder boxes and 
other handmade gifts from Poland; but he 
was unsuccessful because of his disabled 
condition and lack of funds. 

As the years passed, adversity would 
have its effect upon his life in the United 
States. With limited job skills, a visual 


_ disability, and being alone in a strange 


country without any family or connection 
to his own native culture and no support- 
ive services offered to help him, Mitch 
would stay with either friends or various 
girlfriends. Unfortunately, many of these 
relationships would not last as Mitch 
became more depressed and despondent, 
turning to alcohol and drug abuse. Failing 
vision and his eventual addiction to alco- 
hol and drugs made his life change for the 
worse, and finally led to his downfall. _ 
In 1995, Mitch was introduced to 
another Polish immigrant who had also 
fled Poland’s martial law in 1982, Jan 
Scislowski, now my husband. Jan was 
renting an old, dilapidated, commercial 


shop space with a small, run-down, in-law 
apartment above it at 1966-1968 San 
Pablo Avenue, at the foot of a very seedy 
part of downtown Oakland, one block 
from the Greyhound Bus Station. With 
Jan’s divorce putting him in financial 
ruin, he needed someone to move into his 
rental space and help pay the rent; so he 
offered Mitch, who was homeless at the 
time and collecting General Assistance, 
the chance to move into the apartment 
space upstairs, with Jan moving into the 
shop space downstairs, as he couldn’t 
afford both spaces anymore. 
SLUM APARTMENT IN OAKLAND 

The property was owned by Winn 
Schwyhart, an Oakland slumlord who 
owns several old, run-down properties in 
the East Bay. For the next six. years, 
Mitch would live in that upstairs in-law 
apartment at 1968 San Pablo Avenue, 
befriending a strange variety of. people, 
from the drug addicts in the area to unfor- 
tunate homeless souls like himself. 

The upstairs in-law apartment where 
Mitch lived was an old, half-built, run- 
down unit with substandard living condi- 
tions and no hot water, kitchen sink, stove 
or working bathing facilities. The interior 
walls were half built with drywall and 
infested with rats, but it was all Mitch could 
afford when he was able to pay the rent. 

The landlord, Schwyhart, would keep 
charging Mitch for back rent, forcing him 
to do odd jobs like illegally dumping 
garbage, because Schwyhart was too cheap 
to provide garbage service for all of the ten- 
ants of 1966-68 San Pablo Ave. Over the 
next few years, Mitch plunged deeper into 
depression and began deteriorating mental- 


ly and physically, as a result of his disabili- - 
- income for himself, “billing” Mitch for 


ty, alcoholism and drug abuse. 

At the end of 2000, Schwyhart threw 
Mitch out on the street during the winter 
as the City of Oakland condemned the 
building at 1966-68 San Pablo Avenue, as 
part of their plan to build the Uptown 
Project, with upscale yuppie apartments, 
high-end retail and commercial spaces for 
the more fortunate in Oakland — pushing 
out and displacing hundreds of low- 
income and disabled people and children 


in the downtown area. © 
MITCH BECOMES HOMELESS - 
For the next several months, Mitch 
would sleep under freeway overpasses, in 
parks and sometimes on the couch in 
Jan’s old dilapidated shop when the 
weather got too harsh. Eventually, Jan got 


» housing with the Oakland Housing 


Authority with his girlfriend and their 
children, moving away to East Oakland. 
This would leave Mitch without a place to 
go during the rough nights when the 


weather got bad, making his health rapid-— 


ly deteriorate. 

After being on the county’s General 
Assistance program off and on for several 
years, Mitch was approved for federal SSI 
benefits in 2001, with the help of the 
Oakland Independence’Center, after going 
through a rigorous year-and-a-half- series 
of doctor appointments and evaluations. 

. Without any family in the United 
States, Mitch was desperate to find a 


payee for his SSI benefits, as he was not _ 


fit to manage his own money. Mitch 
turned to his ex-landlord, who had given 
him odd jobs at below-minimum wage off 
and on while he was living homeless on 
the street after being evicted from 1968 
San Pablo Avenue in September of 2000. 
His ex-landlord took the opportunity to 
became Mitch’s payee, collecting Mitch’s 
monthly SSI income of over $800. - 

After officially becoming Mitch’s 
payee, this slumlord allowed Mitch to 
move back into the old, run-down apart- 
ment at 1968 San Pablo Avenue for a short 
period of time before he would throw 
Mitch back out onto the street, giving him 


a weekly allowance of only $20 to $40 out — 


of the $800 monthly income he received. 
from SSI. The landlord/payee began charg- 
ing Mitch by taking the majority of his 


unnecessary costs and back charges of 
bogus back rent and utilities. - 

,, The landlord/payee knew that Mitch was 
an easy target — mentally ill with a severe 
physical disability, an alcoholic addicted to 
crack cocaine — so he took total advantage 
of Mitch until his untimely death, homeless 
on the streets. Throughout the whole time 
that the landlord was Mitch’s payee, he 
never provided adequate shelter, food, or 


clothing for Mitch. Legally, a payee is sup- 
posed to do this. . 

With Mitch in a vulnerable state and 
homeless, his payee was able to abuse 
Mitch’s SSI benefits by keeping them for 
himself while Mitch aimlessly walked the 
streets of Oakland and Berkeley, panhan- 
dling for change for alcohol so that he 
could stay warm when sleeping out in the 
cold night. 

As the months dragged on and grew 
colder, Mitch’s health rapidly deteriorated 
from being homeless. Occasionally, I 
would be driving to Vista College in 
Berkeley for my vocational educational 
training in multimedia, and would see 
Mitch walking the long stretch of 
Telegraph Avenue, toting along his little 
duffel bags full of his personal belongings 
on a small cart. 

I would stop, greet him, ask where: he 
was going, and give him a ride, just to 
ease his hardship a bit. He always would ~ 
say that he didn’t want me going out of 
my way to @rive him to wherever he was 
headed, but I would anyway. After all, he 
was our friend and upstairs neighbor for 
more than three years in Oakland. 

After giving birth to Jan’s and my sec- 
ond baby girl in September, the holiday 
season was approaching, the weather was 


getting colder and I would sometimes 


think of Mitch and where he was now and 
wonder if someone else would let him 
sleep on their couch during those cold, 
rainy nights. 

That would never happen. 

Sadly; Mitch would die alone, outside, 
in the cold and rain — still homeless in. 
America, the land of “flopportunity.” 

Since Mitch had no family in America 
to claim his body, the Alameda County 
coroner’s office told me he was cremated, 
and then his ashes were stored in a hold- 
ing vault with other unclaimed bodies, 
including other homeless people found 
dead on the street. 

It was like Mitch had vanished from 
the planet. 


Vivian Hain is an Oakland-based tenant 
activist and writer. Her husband Jan 
Scislowski contributed to this article. 
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The Homeless Cannot Rest in Peace 


from page five 


- his dog, “Bear.” L.S. Wilson spoke first at 


the statue at the end of UN Plaza at Hyde 
Street. “Cesar was as much a fixture of 
this city as this statue... He was a leader of 
the UN Plaza homeless,” Wilson said. 
Another man spoke, an elder. He talked 
about how “Cesar was loved by a lot of the 
people here,” and how Cesar had been 
instrumental in organizing the homeless. He 


_remembered Cesar’s generosity and how 


Cesar, a veteran, had been a diplomat as a 
homeless person. The gentleman also said, 
“In seven years, I’ve seen 49 people that I 
know pass” and followed that stark state- 
ment with a message to the Mayor: “F’ you, 
Mayor Brown, we are still here and more 
determined!” 

From UN Plaza, we walked up to 
McAllister and Larkin to honor yet another 
homeless death, that of Trent Hayward. 
Trent was a talented writer, advocate, anda 
volunteer for the Coalition on 
Homelessness, Street Spirit and POOR 
Magazine. Allison Lum quoted a passage 
written by Trent in which he said the DPH 
might as well put up signs that said, 
“Please refrain from dying on our proper- 
ty.” Trent lived, unhoused, for many 
months on the vacant grass lot at the corner 
of Larkin and McAllister, and then died 
there tragically, while still a young man 
with a great deal of promise. After Trent’s 
death, City officials ordered a fence to be 
“put up around the lot to prevent homeless 


people from camping out there, and incon- 
veniently dying on their property. 

As the march proceeded towards City 
Hall, I ran into an old friend that I hadn’t 
seen for about a year and a half, April. 
April informed me that while she was in a 
treatment program, her lover, our friend 
Dean Lockart, died in front of the post 
office on Golden Gate Avenue and Hyde 
Street in February 2002. I had known 
Dean since 1984; he was a gentle and 
good person. 

It is weird how things happen. I was 
just thinking about Dean and April not 
more than a week ago and wondering if 


they were still surviving out there, and - 


today I have my question answered. I 
couldn’t help but get mad at myself for 
wondering about them — as if I hadn’t 
thought about them, then maybe I 
wouldn’t have had to know the truth, and 
maybe Dean would still be alive. 

I am glad we did not go to Turk and 
Hyde, for I would have broken down 
thinking about the loss of Mama, my 
friend and a friend to many, a vehicularly 
housed elder who died of a heart attack in 
her van, homeless. 

I am growing tired of the unavoidable 
truth that. the city’s poor and homeless are 
in dire need of services. The truth is that I 
am sick and tired of seeing people die out 
there when it isn’t necessary, not 
ordained, nor part of any divine plan. _ 

Our final stop was at the DPH’s Public 
Health and Safety building, at 101 Grove 


Street. Outside on the steps and the 
entrances to the building, the San 
Francisco police were present; they 
informed people that they could not take 
in any signs, placards or posterboards. I 
expected a search, but they allowed us in 
and were actually pretty reserved. : 
MaryKate Connor from Caduceus 
Outreach Services spoke before we went 


‘into the public meeting of the Health 


Commission. “I’m really sad that we are 
all here,” she said. “What it speaks to is 
that there is a group of people here who 
care.” Referring to DPH’s refusal to 
undertake the homeless death study, she 
said, “These lives do not have value, this 
is the message we are receiving.” 

MaryKate then added that if public 
health officials were facing smallpox, that 
group of deaths wouldn’t have been 
ignored; it would have been addressed 
and taken care of. She said, “Every life 
has value.” MaryKate then read the list of 
demands that the organizers, supporters, 
and the homeless were demanding. 

We are demanding that the Department 
of Public Health work to: 

1. Prevent homeless deaths. 

2. Count and study homeless deaths 
within the Health Department. 

3. Re-institute homeless people’s 
Oversite Committee to make recommen- 
dations for change. 

4. Adhere to the existing San Francisco 
definition of homelessness in the study. 

We then entered the building and went 
up the steps to the third floor where the 
Health Commission was meeting. We 


burst in upon the meeting, with about 40 
people crowding into the hearing room 


‘while others stood in the hall. We began 


chanting and singing and continued even 
though the gavel banged and banged to 
silence us, and the chair said we would 
not be acknowledged. Wrong, it was he 
who was not acknowledged: for the trib- 
ute we paid to our friends, loved ones, and 
citizens was louder than the gavel. 

L.S. Wilson of the Coalition on 
Homelessness then approached the 
Chairman and the Health Commission. He 
stood at the dais and spoke clearly and 
loudly into the microphone on behalf of 
those who have passed away, and those 
presently homeless. He then served a 
summons for a malpractice lawsuit 
against Dr. Mitch Katz for violating his 
Hippocratic Oath and causing harm to 
homeless people through his negligence 
and inattention to the causes of their 
deaths. The room quieted as Wilson read 
the summons to the defendant, Dr. Mitch 
Katz. When he finished reading, the 
chanting and singing resumed until every- . 
one exited the room and went outside. 

Although it was a serious and some- 
what somber. afternoon, and at times sadly 
reflective, I had a sense of unity to come 
and that the tear in the fabric of humanity 
is being repaired slowly, methodically, 
and with love and with a voice that will . 
not allow itself to be stifled or censored 
any longer. “We are still here and more 
determined.” 
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Homeless Encampments in Berkeley 


from page one 


be scrutinized even if on private property. 
City officials and the police say they are 


- concerned with the safety of residents and 


ensuring proper use of public facilities. 
Most recall the Rainbow Village, a home- 
less encampment in Berkeley shut down 
many years ago because of incidents 
involving violence and substance abuse. 

Although he acknowledged that the 
trouble encountered at Rainbow Village is 
not inevitable, Fred Medrano, Director of 
Berkeley Health and Human Services, 
said the experience makes city officials — 
and probably the public — wary of con- 
sidering encampments, especially in light 
of the city’s liability for public safety. 

Besides wary officials and public opin- 
ion, a goliathan hurdle facing homeless 
encampments is finding a place free from 
neighborhood objection, contamination, 
or use restrictions. 

Then there is the money. Both sides are 
staring a staggering federal and state bud- 
get crisis right in the face. Although BHU 
is asking for as little funding as they can, 
they are only one among many competing 
requests for limited resources. With some 
services already on the chopping block, 
Medrano asked if it makes sense to try 
something new. 

Despite disappointment at the objec- 
tions of city officials, the BHU remains 
hopeful. Right now homeless activists are 
looking at achievements such as 
Portland’s Dignity Village for inspiration 
and proof of successful homeless encamp- 
ments. An independently functioning non- 
profit, it too has encountered incidents of 
violence and substance abuse. 

Proponents point out that all communi- 
ties experience violence, but on the street 
the homeless have little protection from 
mugging and theft, and none from drugs 
and alcohol. And, with a well-managed, 
officially sanctioned “private” encamp- 
ment, they will have the wherewithal and 
authority to deter disruptive people from 
entering the camp, said BHU member 
Debbie Moore, which was not possible at 
other sites. The Peace Camps, limited to 
50 residents per camp, would strictly pro- 
hibit weapons and intoxicants, and have 
the authority to enforce the ban. 


Moore said that it was outside elements 
that provoked the violent incidents at other 
camps, which were handled by residents 
peacefully. A legally sanctioned camp 
would allow BHU to build a strong preven- 
tative infrastructure, and BHU’s proposal 
claims a proven track record for homeless 
people’s ability for self-governance 

Dan McMullan, founder of the 
Disabled People Outside Project, also 
pointed out that Rainbow Village was 
operating during the crack epidemic of the 
1990s, a time with an extraordinarily high 
national crime rate. 

Berkeley officials should treat us like 
partners, added McMullan, instead of 
putting on “flak jackets every time they 
see us and thinking of how many different 
ways they can say no.” 

Encampments also face a “not in my 
back yard” reaction in neighborhoods. 
There is a perception that if people under- 
stood the conditions homeless people 
endure, they would be less quick to see 
homelessness as a nuisance. 

Even if people want the homeless to 
just go away, ignoring the problem or 
imposing punitive measures will only 
make it worse, said Michael Diehl, BHU 
member. He sees the city’s reluctance 
toward encampments stemming from con- 
cern with the reaction of the non-homeless 
in Berkeley. The city may also be con- 
cerned with reaction from merchants. 

But, so far, few other suggestions have 
been forthcoming. As Berkeley, like the 
rest of the nation, braces itself for cuts to 
vital social services that separate the poor 
from the homeless, time may be running 
out to turn the tide. 

While HUD recently announced $1.1 
billion in funds for local housing and ser- 
vice programs, “giving 740,000 Americans 
what they need to become self-sufficient,” 
it is hard to imagine how they will afford 
the $1,362 median rent for a two-bedroom 
unit in San Francisco, or $1,598 in 
Berkeley. If they expect Section 8 voucher 
aid, which Diehl remarked is “falling 
apart,” the $900-million cut favored by the 
House Appropriations Committee, reported 
in the New York Times, will not be wel- 
come news. Neither will the estimated 
125,000 families who would lose their 
vouchers under such cuts. 


By the City of Berkeley’s own esti- 
mates, there are already far too few shelter 
beds to go around: for every bed available 
to the homeless, there are three or four 
more who need it. And, poor families are 
facing a housing market with a 95.9 per- 
cent occupancy rate and a median family 
income of $70,434, according to 2000 
Census figures reported in a 2002 
Berkeley CAPER report. 

Berkeley officials are aware of the situ- 
ation they face and say they have to make 
hard decisions. “There is no good answer 
and it haunts all of us. There never will be 
enough to meet all needs,” said a city 
manager at the meeting with BHU. 

On the other hand, the proposal may 
have more promise under the new, gener- 
ally perceived “progressive,” City 
Council, with whom the ultimate approval 
for encampments rests. 

But, “We need results,” said City 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington. Now 
that progressives have a voice they have 
an opportunity to do something, but he 
added, “It’s not enough to just be nice. 
We must deliver money and services to 
people who deserve it most.” And, 
Berkeley must “dedicate millions to truly 
affordable housing,” before the solutions 
like San Francisco’s Proposition N, “Care 
Not Cash’, hits it over the head. 

By many accounts, encampments are 


. cheaper than paying for police enforce- 


ment or feeding and housing the homeless 
in jails, which is where they may land if 
they are caught up in the cycle of ticket- 
ing, court appearances, and non-payment 
of fines. As Robert Mills of BHU pointed 
out, it is also very expensive to provide 
medical care and hospitalization for the 
indigent whose illness is exacerbated by 
living on the street or by shelters’ require- 
ment that residents leave the premises 
during the day, as early as 7 a.m. 
Berkeley Police Captain Douglas 
Hambleton expressed his faith in 
Berkeley’s provision of services for the 
homeless, “which does more and puts 
more resources into services than any 
other city in California.” The question 
becomes what is enough and what is 
available, and that the homeless must 
accept what is offered. “The City of 
erkeley feeds people but not steak,” he 
said. “If someone is hungry they have to 
eat what is given to them.” 


Berkeley’s reputation for generosity, 
whether justified or not, may be part of 
the dilemma. McMullan recalled his expe- 
rience with getting back on his feet after a 
motorcycle accident left him an amputee, 
homeless, and penniless. He moved into 
an encampment in the back yard of a com- 
munal house of homeless activists. “It 
took somebody who knew there were no 
services to help.” Then he slept in front of 
the Housing Authority and engaged the 
press to get a Section 8 voucher. ~ 

As it is now, the proposal for homeless 
encampments is suspended between 
bureaucracy and civil disobedience. 

The city insists on a formal proposal 
from BHU, who maintain that a formal 
proposal has “no chance” judging from 
the reception they have so far received to 
their eight-page plan and numerous meet- 
ings, according to Diehl. 

Medrano said he thought the Berkeley 
Homeless Commission did not recom- 
mend encampments to City Manager 
Weldon Rucker (who did not respond to 
repeated requests for comment) because it 
felt it did not have enough expertise in the 
matter. The matter will not reach the City 
Council for decision until it has reached 
the City Manager’s office. 

On January 21, Berkeley Mayor Tom 
Bates called a special meeting of the City 
Council. Robert Mills said BHU was told 
by the mayor during a meeting the previous 
week that the council meeting was being 
called to discuss encampments and expand- 
ing shelters. However, no mention was 
made of these issues until the end of the 
meeting, when council discussion of both 
issues was deferred until a later time. Mills 
thinks that will not be until May 2003. 

In a comment to Street Spirit after the 
meeting, Mayor Bates affirmed his willing- 
ness to join the homeless in sleeping on the 
streets sometime in February, as well as his 
intention to consider encampments, but said 
he thought the proposal was with the City 
Manager at the moment. 

But Diehl believes the City Council 
has the power to approve encampments, 
with or without a formal proposal. Diehl 
said BHU would go ahead with setting up 
tents with or without approval since, 
“civil disobedience is the only thing that 
has gotten results.” It depends on whether 
“Berkeley wants a solution or a battle.” 


it 


Oakland Tenants Win Struggle Against Eviction 


from page three 


Hearing Room, Luten claimed that the 
landlords were about to put 4,000 units 
back on line to be rented out in Oakland. 


~ The implication of this is that rents in 


Oakland are being manipulated by land- 
lords who are organized well enough to 
realize that if you withhold 4,000 units 
from renters in a town that has a 2.7 per- 
cent vacancy rate (Census Report of 
2,000), the housing market can maintain 
artificially created high rents while they 
actually should be dropping in price. 

The 2000 Census Report reveals that 
the vacancy rate in Oakland was 2.7 per- 
cent — equaling 6,718 units available for 
rent. Take 4,000 units out of the units 
available for rent, and the renters become 
desperate enough to pay super-high rents 
in a market where the rents were dropping 
because of the dot-com bust. 

The results of the high rents taking 
such a bite out of Oakland are visible for 
all to see. During the past four years, 
investors have driven up the value of real 
estate in Oakland by 34 percent, or $6.7 
billion. During this same period, Oakland 
has also become the fourth most expen- 
sive U.S. city to rent an apartment in, 
according to the National Low-Income 
Housing Coalition. These rising housing 
prices are especially damaging in a town 
where, according to the 2000 Census 


Report, 13.2 percent of the households 
earn less than $10,000 per year. 

Worse yet, another addition to this 
Misery Index is the governor’s latest bud- 
get proposal, which may result in the loss 
of nearly $22 million in affordable hous- 
ing funds for Oakland. Add to this the 
proposed $51 million giveaway to billion- 
aire Forest City Enterprises to build hous- 
ing for the rich while Oakland is facing a 
$20.5 million deficit this year. 

In another blow for Oakland renters, an 
emergency meeting of the Oakland City 
Council took place on January 14, 2003. 
catching most Oaklanders unaware. 
During this council session, pro-tenant 
City Councilmember Nancy Nadel was 
removed from her board seat on the 


Community and Economic Development 


Agency (CEDA) in a move by 
Councilmember Ignacio De la Fuente to 
replace Nadel with Councilmember Henry 
Chang, who is totally pro-development 
and anti-tenant. CEDA is the powerful 
city agency controlling the redevelopment 
of Oakland, with a huge staff, budget, and 
the power to make or break the Rent 
Adjustment Program used by tenants to 
fight residential rent increases. 

Chang has a bad reputation due in part to 
past ownership of a notorious crack house 
in East Oakland at 5650 Bancroft and the 
sleazy land deal that he has been caught up 
in with local landlord Ted Dang, resulting 


in a lawsuit against Chang and his wife 
Constance. The case is known as Amresco 
Financial I, L.P. a Delaware Limited 
Partnership —Versus— Henry Chang, Jr. 
and Constance P.Chang. 

More on the Chang/crackhouse story 
may be found at: http://www.oakland- 
news.com/archives/000019.html#000019 

The Oakland City Council voted 6 to 2 
in favor of replacing Nadel with Chang on 
the CEDA board. In a January 16, 2003, 
Oakland Tribune article regarding the fir- 
ings and changes made in CEDA, 


Oakland City Manager Robert Bobb was - 


quoted as saying: “City officials are not 
satisfied with the pace of development, 
especially downtown, where large retail 
outlets have shied away.” 

“We've done well the last two years, 
but obviously, the pace of things must 
pick up,” Bobb said. “All around city gov- 
ernment we must become more entrepre- 
neurial than we’ ve ever been, and we have 
to cut the timetables down on how we do 
everything,” he added. 

CEDA has recently gambled most of 
its money ($51 million) on Mayor Jerry 
Brown’s proposal to pump massive city 
subsidies into Forest City Enterprises to 
build housing for the wealthy: the so- 
called Uptown Project. Forest City is now 
a key component of Brown’s 10K Plan to 
replace the low-income renters of down- 
town with 10,000 wealthy new renters. 

In a discussion with Nadel after she 
was dumped from CEDA, she said that 


De la Fuente was the one with the power 
to replace her with Chang on the board of 
CEDA. Most of the projects affected by 
CEDA are in her district and now the vot- 
ers in her district have lost their represen- 
tation on the board of CEDA, said Nadel. 
“J am very concerned about what has 
occurred here,” Nadel added. ae 
Already, many Oaklanders are also 
concerned that, with Nadel removed from 
the board of CEDA, the Rent Adjustment 
Program is vulnerable to being torn apart. 
Nadel is no longer there to block moves 
by other board members who may want to 
end the program meant to protect Oakland 


renters from unfair rent increases... _ 


“T am concerned that Measure. EE [the 
Just Cause ordinance] may now be in jeop- 
ardy when the rules and regulations to 
enforce Measure EE are written and go 
before CEDA board members,” said Nadel. 

A friend to the tenants of Oakland, 
Nadel has been on the City Council for 
the past six years, spent two years as a 
board member of CEDA, and remains as 
board member on the committees of 
Finance, Public Works, and Public Safety. 

In a closing statement to Street Spirit, 
Nadel said that it’s very important to be 
vigilant about grooming new progressive 
candidates for office in Oakland. 

Tenant victories may be short-lived if 
the developers and landlords continue to 
have it their way in Oakland by weaken- 
ing the rules in place to protect the city’s 
renters from greedy landlords. 
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The vibrant poetry and spir- 
ited resistance of Ms. A. Faye 
Hicks, Po Poet Laureate. 


by Lisa Gray-Garcia (Tiny) 


“Children don’t listen to their parents 
nohow, but to read my story, to read about 
my resistance to poverty, through the 
Word — that’s when my son started 
resistin’, started healin’, started listenin’ 
to me, his mama.” 

Rising from half-eaten crackers, a pile 
of steaming bagels, and a mist of coffee 
steam was the light emanating from Ms. 
A. Faye Hicks, Po Poet Laureate of 
POOR Magazine. The mini-mess hall at 
POOR headquarters with its harsh fluores- 
cence could hardly contain the spirit, the 
power and the glory that was A. Faye. As 
she spoke, illustrating each consonant 
with a pinch of southern salt, she used the 
long limbs of her tall, slim body to under- 
line the crucial points. 

“Ms. Alice Faye Hicks, an aspiring 
dress designer, was sporting black, skin- 
tight knickers, white tights and low plat- 
forms in the current, vaguely 17th century 
send-ups that are all the rage on the run- 
ways of Paris and in the streets of Beverly 
Hills. But A. Faye did not waste her time 
in such elitist spaces; her fashion ensem- 
bles grace the hallways of one of the 
largest shelters in San Francisco. Ms. A. 
Faye is currently houseless. 

This is how she tells it in her “slam 
bio,” (a tradition of The Po Poets Project): 
My name is A Faye 
I am a Lady of the Shelters. 

Iam a student and teacher of Life 


In Indoor shelter living and 
Outdoor cardboard shelter living 
I have met Hundreds of People 
Most with Tragic Stories. 
Jailhouse, Sickness... 

Mental and Physical 


Iamall alone 
Yet not alone! 


Sheltered in the Wings of Heaven!!!! 


“My ‘son was in jail, not doing well, 
then he read some of my poetry that I 
wrote in the Po Poets,” A. Faye said. 
“That’s when he started changing his life, 
studying for his GED, getting a good job 
across the Bay — you know, healin’, 


by A. Faye Hicks | . 
The PEOPLE are being Scattered 


din the 


The selected wotks of 


Po Poet Taur Sate 


Po Poet Laureate A. Faye Hicks points to a multicolored world. Her new book of 
poetry, The Poor Nation, has just bey geigs by POOR Magazine. 


cause I think that’s when he started to 
understand my life. He said, ‘Mama, you 
the strongest woman I ever met.’ Now 
that’s the power of The Word, that s the 
power of resistance.” 


Her son grew up with Faye, “in a 


Section 8 apartment in the only Oakland 
neighborhood that would rent to us — that 
felt like death row, thanks to all the 
harassment by police of the youth.” As I 
listened to A. Faye recall her son’s cathar- 
sis, I was reminded of my own life with 


| No more re Unity i in the poor nations" 


Park benches Aptooted:_tinyins ¢ cart 


homeless people unjustly arrested 
Police aie around like VULTURES, ¢ 


my mother, our poverty together and my 
ability to work through my issues with 
our life through my own writing. 

As a formerly houseless, currently at- 


~ risk poverty survivor, the first time I was 


able to write my story and have someone 
read it — have someone see me as some- 
thing other: than a bum, lazy, stupid or 
useless — was the first time I felt alive, 
like there was a reason to go on living. 

I asked A. Faye how she first got into 
the Raising Our Voices (ROV) Program 
of Media Alliance, which then led to her 
membership in The Po Poets Project of 
POOR Magazine. 

“I saw a flyer on the wall at St 
Anthony’s Dining Room while I was eat- 
ing lunch, and of course I had already met 
up with Ben (Ben Clarke of the ROV 


Little Black Pockets | 
by A. Faye Hicks 


South Park, Dog Patch, 

these were little Black Ghettos 
Old houses in need of repair 
Black families, welfare mothers, 
babies, old men on street corners 


Helpless veterans of world war. 


Old houses _ 
Residents now "displaced 


fings of Heaven 


EIS ARBs FH BEEN HAD ATLAS 


Program) when he taught a workshop at 
Tenderloin Reflection Center. So I had 
some idea of what that poetry writing 
would be like; but you know, I never did 
like poetry in high school. Poetry was all 
about flowers, hearts and shakespeare: 
those things didn’t speak to me.” 

I asked how she felt when POOR nom- 
inated her to be the first Po Poet Laureate. 

“Well, you know, I didn’t even know 
what that word meant ‘til I was nominat- 
ed, so getting that title opened my eyes to 
a whole new world. I started reading 
about other writers like Amiri Baraka and 
Quincey Troupe and their experiences 
with poetry and society.” 

I smiled because POOR launched the 
Po Poet Laureate project to seize that lofty 
literary canon and bestow it on the folk 
who we consider poverty scholars; and in 
my mind there was no larger, more 
deserving poverty scholar than A. Faye. 

I asked A. Faye about her other 
dreams: “What about this rumor of you 
being interested in being a chef?” 

“Yeah I pursued that.” She spit out 
each word of this curt reply and then, after 
a long pause, continued, “But the food 
industry in San Francisco doesn’t hire 
older Black women to be Chefs — so I 
said the hell with you... But all I wanted 
to do is something for people, and now 
instead of feeding their stomachs, I am 
feeding their minds.” 

“T have always faced obstacles to my 
dreams, whether it was a dress designer or a 
chef,” she said. “Writing and publishing my 
book of poetry is the first dream I have had 
that came true — a dream that is possible. 
We should all have our dreams realized. 
Knowing that people read my work, know- 
ing that I affect people with my words, gave 
me a purpose to being alive.” 


The POOR Nation: selected works 
by A. Faye Hicks, published by POOR 
Press, will be on sale at the POOR 
Press Book Release Party on Sunday, 
February 23rd at 6:00 p.m. at 255 9th 
Street in SF (between Folsom and 
Howard) at the ILWU union hall. 

You can access the recent work of 
Po Poet Laureate A. Faye Hicks at 
http://www.poormagazine.org by 
clicking on the Po Poets Project 
Column on the front page. 


